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The Literary Week. 


THERE is to be a Queen Victoria Birthday Book. The 
volume, we are informed, will be printed in purple and 
green, and a saying by her late Majesty will be given for 
each day in the year, together with a list of events that 
happened on that day. : 


A Lire of Dr. Martineau, by Mr. Jackson, or, rather, a 
study of his philosophy, interspersed with too many of the 
author’s own views, which is not the ideal way of writing 
a biography, was published last October. The authorised 
Life will not be ready till next year. It will be in two 
volumes: the first, dealing with the Life itself, by Principal 
Drummond ; the second volume, with Dr. Martineau’s 
philosophy, by the Rev. C. B. Upton. 


Apropos of the publication of Mr. Ohurton OCollins’s 


Ephemera Critica, wherein he fulminates at the Universities . 


for their neglect of literature, we understand that Mr. 
Passmore Edwards has offered to found a scholarship for 
Literature at Oxford on the lines suggested by Mr. Collins 
in his book. 


Mr. THomas Harpy will be the other talker in Mr. 
William Archer’s next “real conversation” in the Pail 
Mall Magazine. These conversations, which began with 
Mr. Pinero last month, are not in any sense of the word 
interviews ; they are real talks, fair give and take, not 
sparks struck from a sullen anvil. The conversation with 

. Hardy ran around the eternal questions—Why ? 
Whence? and Whither? The Pall Mall Magazine, where 
these interesting conversations are appearing, has, under 
Mr. G. R. Halkett’s expert editorship, become one of the 
most interesting and the best illustrated of the magazines. 


We welcome Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Zarthwork out of 
Tuscany to the ‘Eversley”’ series. It wears the ‘crimson 
of Eversley ” in good company, and it merits the honour. 
In truth, we can hardly imagine a pleasanter fate than to 
be locked for a year on some sunny island, with trees, a 
few friends, some food, and a stout wooden case containing 
the entire ‘“Eversley” series. To this third edition Mr. 
Hewlett contributes a third preface. Some will consider 
his prefatorial utterances a thought too pontifical. ‘I 
cannot be for ever explaining what I intended when I 
wrote this book,” he begins; and at the end we get this 
flick : ‘I leave the former prefaces as they stand. I felt 
them when I made them, and feel them still; but I shall 
make no more.” And the world still moves—strange! 


Anp talking of prefaces, this “‘ prefatory note” from a 
new book ed Zhe Romance of the Boer War, has a 
charming naieveté, has it not? The author is Irish : 

In view of the possibility of a second edition of this 
little work being called for, the author will feel greatl 
obliged to any of the heroes who have already returne 
home, or who are still serving at the post of danger and 
honour, for additional matter forwarded to him or to the 
publisher. 


WE observe that a new volume of the ‘‘ How To” 
series is called How to Write a Novel: a Practical Guide to 
the Art of Fiction. With the knowledge that we have 
received twenty-five new novels since last Saturday, and, 
faint but pursuing, have examined them all, we suggest 
= a series called the ‘‘ How Not To” would be of some 
value, 


Mr. SrerHen Pariuirs is meditating on the wanderings 
of Ulysses as a subject for his next play. Mr. Tree, as 
Ulysses, would make a picturesque figure. We wish that 
Mr. Murray’s Andromache, produced so successfully by the 
Stage Society, could have the advantage of a stage setting 
at Her Majesty’s. 


A NEw novel by “ Zack” (Miss Gwendoline Keats) will 
be published during the season. It will be called 7'he 
White Cottage. 


THE accurate term for a Spectator “middle” now seems 
to be established: ‘“‘a shaking.” At least, so we gather 
from the title of Mr. F. T. Bullen’s new book, 4 Sack of 
Shakings, being essays from the Syectator. Shakings! 
Mr. Bullen goes to extremes in his titles. His last was 
With Christ at Sea, Oan he be a Shaker ? 


Tue biography of Mrs. Lynn Lynton is also well ad- 
vanced. Mr. Layard has an admirable subject, and we 
hope he will give a full and frank _— of that talented 
woman. There should be plenty of good material. 


Next week Mr. John Lane will publish 7'he Column, by 
Mr. Charles Marriott, a new writer. The author has only 
published two short stories before: ‘‘ Roast Apples” in 
the New Review, under Mr. Henley’s editorship; and 
‘* Rosanna,” in the Pall Mall Magasine last January. The 
Column has had the advantage of praise in advance from 
Mr. Sidney Colvin. 


Tue good ship that carried the Acapemy of February 2 
to America conveyed to Major Pond the article called ‘“‘A 
New American Humourist.” In reply we have received a 
letter from the delightful Major, which is too compli- 
mentary to print in full. We transcribe a morsel: ‘I 
have been quite conscious that I was a humourist, but 
never could find a Columbus—well, now you are he.” We 
have been called “a beast” (by a minor em on a post- 
card) and other things, but never a Columbus before. 





WE sympathise with Helen Mathers. Murder or Man- 
slaughter, she informs us, “has been widely reviewed and 
accepted as her last novel.” It is just seventeen years 
old. 
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Mr. Krrtino’s story, Kim, has reached its fourth chapter 
in Cassell’s Magazine, and is superbly illustrated. We wish 
we had space to quote the whole of a descriptive passage 
of which these are fragments : 


‘““Now let us walk,” muttered the lama, avd to the 
click of his rosary they walked in, silence mile upon mile. 
The lama, as usual, was deep in meditation, but Kim’s 
bright eyes were open wide. This broad, smiling river of 
life, he considered, was a vast improvement on the cramped 
aud crowded Lahore streets. There were 1ew people and 
new sights at every stride—castes he knew and castes 
that were altogether out of his experience. 

They met a troop of long-haired, strong-scented Sansis 
with baskets of lizards and other unclean food on their 
backs, the lean dogs sniffing at their heels These people 
kept their own side of the road, moving at a quick, 
furtive jog-trot, and all other castes gave them ample 
room; for the Sansi is deep pollution. Behind them, 
walking wide and stiffly across the strong shadows, the 
memory of his leg-irons still on him, strode one newly 
released from the jail; his full stomach and shiny skin tu 
prove that the Government fed its prisoners better than 
most honest men could feed themselves Kim knew that 
wa'k wel],and made broad jest of it as they passed. . . . Here 
and there they met or were overtaken by the gaily dressed 
crowds of whole villages turning out to some local fair ; 
the women, with their babes on their hips, w»lking behind 
the men, the older boys prancing on sticks of sugar-cane, 
dragging rude brass models of locomotives such as they 
sell for a halfpenny, or flashing the sun iuto the eyes of 
their betters from cheap toy mirrors. One could see at 
a glance what each had bought; and if there were any 
doubt it needed only to watch the wives comparing, brown 
arm against brown arm, the newly purchased dull glass 
bracelets that come from the North-West. . . . A little 
later a marriage procession would strike into the Grand 
Trunk with music and shoutings. and a smell of marigold 
and jasmine stronger even than the reek of the dust. One 
could see the bride’s litter, a blur of red and tinsel, 
staggering through the haze, while the bridegroom’s 
bewreathed pony turned aside to snatch a mouthful from 
a passing fodder-cart. Then Kim would join the Kentish 
fire of good wishes and bad jokes, wishing the couple a 
hundred sons and no daughters, as the saying is. Still 
more interesting and more to be shouted over it was 
when a strolling juggler with some half-trained monkeys, 
or a panting, feeble bear, or a woman who tied goats’ 
horns to her feet, and with these danced on a slack-rope, 
set the horses to shying and the women to shrill, long- 
drawn quavers of amazement. 


There is a certain mellowness in this that we like to think 
will be found throughout the story. 


In the March Macmillan Sir Courtenay Boyle enters a 
timely and cogent protest against the hasty improvisation 
of new words, or the lazy acceptance of others, to the 
detriment of the language. He is quite right in consider- 
ing motor an unsatisfactory word to denote a machine 
propelled by self-contained power. It is probably too late 
to make an alteration now. Sir Courtenay Boyle thinks that 
kion or autokion would have been preferable. Motor must 
breed derivatives, and what these may be like is seen in 
the word motonecer, which in some parts: of the United 
States is the word for the driver of a motor. We are glad 
to see a protest against the use of distinct in the sense of 
decided, as in ‘a distinct success.” Anyway for at all 
events is also rightly deprecated. One very common 
mistake not noted by Sir Courtenay Boyle is the use of 
‘‘not less” in cases of number where “ not fewer” is the 
correct phrase. 





Tne rhythm of life has been favourable of late to the 
repose of Omar Khayyam. There has been lesz dining 
and wining and twining, or less talk about them. But 
now comes Z'he Book of Omar and Rubdiydt, printed and 
arranged with ceremonious care, and containing “ bio- 
graphical, historical, bibliographical, and pictorial notes 
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on Omar Khayyim of Naishapur, and his inspired 


quatrains.” There are essays and poems and versions 
and fac-similes which can be turned over with interest, 
while the cover is so pretty as to bear a fixed gaze. Mr. 
Gosse’s lines on “The Rose of Omar,” written for the 
rose brought by Mr. W. Simpson from Naishapur and 
planted on FitzGerald’s grave at Boulge, should have been 
accompanied by the date of the ceremony. By the way, 
how is that rose-bush? May we inquire after its health? 


The Thrush’s song improves as Spring draws nearer. 
Miss Nora Hopper is a poet whose verse is never without at 
least a frail and flying charm, while at its best it is 
memorable. We give the first and last lines of her rather 
long poem (it fills three pages), ‘‘ Rose o’ the World,” 
which is divided into eight stanzas : 


Rose o’ the world, how shall we win her ? 
She will not stay for saint or sinner. 
The sea-sand printed by her feet 
Remembers her, how strange and sweet 
She went and came, as comes and goes 
The crimson glory of the rose, 

The purple that the iris shows. 

The wind remembers how it flung 
Broadcast her hair, the bramble clung 
And tore a tatter from her gown 

To comfort it when leaves fall brown. 


7 . a 2 
Why wert thou given to our eyes ? 
‘* T neither know it nor surmise.” ~ 
Why all so suddenly withdrawn 
Like the first flushing of the dawn ? 


‘I know not this, but it may be 

The unattainable for thee 

For ever keeps its beauty free 

From Time, whose spoiling fingers stain 
All flowers he gathers from the tree. 
And there’s no truth made clear and plain, 
Remembered like that hint that lies 
Across the trouble of the skies, 
Five-coloured, where the rainbow dies. 
I am most generous that refuse : 

No man shall win me—no man lose.”’ 








Avona many indications that ‘ Londonarians” are 
multiplying in London is the publication of the first 
number of a monthly magazine called ast London 
Antiquities. The-pages of the magazine will be fed mainly 
from back numbers of the Hast London Advertiser, whose 
editor has had the enlightenment for some years past to 
devote a column of his paper each week to local antiqui- 
ties. The contents of this first number are delightfully 
miscellaneous and recondite. We have a long and grave 
disputation on the origin of the name Poplar, and for once 
the obvious derivation from a grove or abundance of poplar 
trees seems to hold the field. Although Colonel Prideaux 
opposes this theory, he locks his own in his breast. As Sir 

alter Besant points out in an interesting send-off preface, 
there are many other East London place-names that will 
repay examination. The Isle of Dogs, Hackney, Norton 
Folgate, Bow, West Ham, Wapping—whence these ? 
Many Londoners go through life quite untouched by the 
charm of local antiquities, though we fancy that the 
taste for them spreads wonderfully with opportunity. 
Hence we — our East London contemporary’s 
enterprist, and gladly commend it to Londonarians 
who are not indifferent to such subjects as “ An 
Elizabethan Mansion in Whitechapel,” ‘‘The Ducking 
Pond in Whitechapel,” ‘ Whitechapel Lions,” ‘ The 
Duke of Shoreditch,” and ‘An LHighteenth Century 
Pleasure Haunt.” 


Cottecrors of Stevensoniana will do well to file an 
interesting article in the March Chambers’s Journal, by 
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Miss Eve Blantyre Simpson, the author of Stevenson’s 
Edinburgh Life, entitled ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson’s Hills 
of Home.” It is full of Scott and Stevenson and the 
Pentlands. 


THERE is an amusing article on ‘‘ Yellow Journals” in 
Ainslie’s Mogazine for March. It gives one a good idea of 
the desperate pace at which all hands on a yellow journal 
are driven. me extraordinary feats are recorded. An 
editor on one of the evening “ yellows,” being about to leave 
for a month’s holiday, was asked by his proprietor to 
write enough editorials to last the month. He accordingly 
dictated thirty-five in a single morning. The desire to 
“do things” is so acute among the staff, that the least 
opening is taken with a leap. This is the sort of thing : 


‘*Here’s a great story,’ said our city editor to one of 
the reporters. ‘Poor Salvation girl chucked out of 
Jenkins’s place. Hurry up there, make a sketch of her, 
and write a spread !” 

In an hour’s time the truthful, but unfortunate, man 
returned to say that the woman was a common drunkard, 
and had been ejected for picking a man’s pocket. He 
displayed the sketch he had made, something after 
pres ae frowsy women, and declared, for his part, he 
could ‘see no story in it. But the city editor was incensed 


beyond measure. 

** Well, —— ——,,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ you’d spoil the 
best story on earth. You can’t see a story; can’t see 
anything. Don’t you know we’ve got a picture of that 
girl made already? Must get it in the next edition. 
Now sit down there and write a column to fit the picture.” 

The story was accordingly written on those lines, 
although it was about an event that never happened. 


Arter this, and other weird narrations, it is rather 
amusing to find the writer attributing to the yellow 
journal the high mission of making people think. Yet 
the plea has something in it. ~“— want to read about, 
say, a body found in a trunk. Clerks, shop girls, car 
conductors, aliens, and servant-girls will read about such a 
matter when no other print would attract them. They 
learn to read by habit; hence they are ‘‘ being educated 
by the yellow journal,” which, the writer contends, is 
responsible for the immense increase in the sale of books 
in the last five years. Puzzles, query columns, sym- 
posiums, competitions, and other ruses help in the stirring 
up of minds naturally sluggish and ill-equipped. Yet in 
the end the writer hesitates in his defence of the yellow 
journal, ending, not on a hope, but on adoubt. “Whether, 
like the torpedo, it will continue to inflict a succession of 
shocks until those who come in contact with it will be 
stunned to insensibility and quit reading such publica- 
tions, or whether the yellow journal will advance in 
quality as it educates the masses, remains to be seen.” 





Tue Picturesque History of Yorkshire (Dent) goes on 
being born, and the part before us, dealing with the 
Whitby region, is full of interest. There are some amusing 
notes on eats in connexion with Skelton Castle, where 
he was frequently the guest of his friend, John Hall 
Stevenson, the “ bagentnn ” of the Sentimental Journey. 
One of Stevenson’s many eccentricities was an extravagant 
dread of an east wind. When that wind blew, nothing, 
not even his duties as host, would induce him to leave his 
bed. Sterne missed his friend so much on these occasions 
that once, when the wind was due east, he bribed a boy to 
climb to the weathercock which Stevenson always con- 
— and fasten it so that it indicated a steady west 
wind. 


_ AcorrEsPonDenT sends us lists of the most popular books 
in the large boarding schools of the Society of Friends, 
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“compiled by the pupils themselves.” They are rather 
curious. The boys state their preferences as follows: 


- Boy’s Own Annual, 
Treasure Island. 

St. Winifred’e. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 
. Sherlock Holmes. 

. Stalky & Co. 

Eric. 

. Robinson Crusoe. 

. Ivanhoe. 


Evidently these Quaker boys are no respecters of persons. 
The impersonal Annual rides it over Stevenson and Defoe. 
Nor is it easy to define the taste which prefers St. Winifred’s 
before Zom Brown’s Schooldays, and yet gives Stalky § Co. 
a place above Hric. We should have thought that the 
first preference involved a rather strong reversal of the 
second. The girls are decidedly old-fashioned in their 
tastes—though, doubtless, a gentle censorship must be 
taken into account. They read: 


. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

. Little Women. 

. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

. St. Winifred’s. 

Gipsy Brenton. 

A _ Behind the Scenes. 
. Black Beauty. 

. Wide, Wide World. 


Carrots. 
- In the Golden Days. 


SOD TS Or He GO BO 


SP DAS Pore 


_ 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘Oan any of your readers tell 
me who originally compiled and wha first published Zhe 
Child’s Own Book, which was issued about the middle of 
the last century? The only entries I can find in the 
British Museum Catalogue here are: ‘ Zhe Child’s Own 
Book, illustrated, 9th edition, revised and corrected, with 
original tales translated from the German, London, 1861.’ 
The book was reprinted in America very shortly after its 
appearance, and I have in my possession a copy which 
appears to be printed from duplicate — plates. It 
is a dumpy, small, square octavo volume of about 
600 pages, and it is a very good collection, indeed, of the 
best of the classical nursery and fairy lore for children. I 
believe it went from William Tegg to Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, who still publish it.” 





Tae Writing and Machine News has not come in our way 
before, but here is No. 1 of its sixth volume. The little 
paper seems to be doing its own particular work well. 
Among its contributors is an ingenious alliterist who thus 
dramatises the merits of Messrs. Pitman’s system of 
phonography : 

Papa gee Pitman publishes phonetic pamphlets, 
propounding principles. . . . Pushing past pedestrians, 
papa proceeds precipitately past Paternoster publishing 
places, perceives ‘‘ Pitman, Phonographic Publisher” : 
puts purse *pon Pitman’s porter’s palm:—‘‘ Parcel Pit- 
man’s phonetic preceptorial publications, please.” 

Pocketing precious Pitman—priceless possession—pater’s 
‘* physog ”” —— pleasure. Pri cures phaeton—Pall 
Mall p —presently Papa perceives Philip—papa’s 
pride. Places Pitman’s publications proudly ’pon Pbilip’s 
palm. Philip peruses: papa propounds phonographic 
philosophy 

Philip — preferring play— protests. Papa promises 
Philip prizes, pr viding Philip patiently perseveres. 
Philip premises, procures pencil, pen, paper—proceeds. 
Perplexed : presently perceives principle—prances. 


We have referred ere now to Miss Millard’s (of Ted- 
dington) genius for lighting up her catalogues of curios 
with literary touches. Surely our recent remarks on 
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Byron’s forceful personality are sufficiently supported by 
the following item in Miss Millard’s catalogue : 


BYRON service (part thereof) in spode, with subjects 
from the poems in blue and white, and verses at the back 
of each piece, consisting in all of 26 dinner plates, 21 soup 
plates, 2 soup tureens and covers, dish strainer, 6 meat 
and poultry dishes, sauce tureen, and vegetable dish, some 
60 pieces. A few of the quotations are appended : 


These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing, the one on all that was beneath, 
Fair as herself, but the boy gazed on her ; 
And both were young. and one was beautiful. 
Vhe Dream. 
The voice of my mourning is o’er, 
And the mountains behold me no more; 
If the hand that I love lay me low, 
There cannot be pain in the blow. 
Hebrew Melodies. 
Ah! were I severed from thy tide, 
Where were thy friends, and who my guide ? 
You have not seen, time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thee. 
Bride of Abydos. 
There are about fifty pieces that can be used for hanging, 
with the comforting feeling that the subjects are not 
hackneyed. Separated, the items should be two and three 
guineas each. The lot £24. 





Mrs. Cuartotre C. Spoxgs is about to publish a volume, 
entitled Shakespeare's Family, which will contain a record 
of the ancestry and descendants of Shakespeare. The 
work will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 








Bibliographical. 

‘‘ Tuere have been labourers in this field before me,” says 
Mr. Lewis Melville in the preface to his collection of Stray 
Papers by Thackeray. Undoubtedly there have been. 
The first, I suppose, was the ‘‘Theodore Taylor” (John 
Camden Hotten) who published, in 1864, Thackeray, the 
Humourist and the Man of Letters, which gave, practically 
for the first time, particulars of the novelist’s connexion 
with the Cambridge “‘ Snob,” and other details then “ not 
generally known.” In 1875 came Thackerayana, a book 
of ‘Notes and Anecdotes” compiled by Mr. Joseph 
Grego, and. republished in 1898. The Bibliography of 
Thackeray, by Mr. R. H. Shepherd, which appeared in 
1880, put a good many people on the track of the minor 
and forgotten writings; and then in 1887 came an 
amplification and extension of that bibliography, as an 
appendix to a volume called Sultan Stork, and Other Stories 
and Sketches, This was the first notable attempt to re- 
produce work by Thackeray which had not been officially 
“collected.” In 1899 we had not only Mr. Spielmann’s 
resuscitation of old matter from Punch, but a reprint of 
the one-act interlude entitled Hing Glumpus, and a repro- 
duction of Thackeray’s contributions to the National 
Standard and the Constitutional. 

The last-named is an expensive volume; and Sultan 
Stork, I believe, is out of print. Mr. Melville’s collection 
of Stray Papers (Hutchinson) may be said, speaking 
broadly, to give us the contents of both these books, and 
more besides. They supply some things which he omits; 
but his is by far the most comprehensive and acceptable 
compilation. In general, such Sener gleaning is to be 
deprecated, if not condemned; but Thackeray comes out 
of the process much better than most men, and of very 
much of Mr. Melville’s volume one can honestly say that 
it is worth possessing in this handy form. It will soon be 
time for a further extension of the Shepherd Bibliography. 
Since 1887 many of the principal works have fallen out of 
copyright, and the non-official editions of them have been 
numerous. Vanity Fair became public property in 1890, 
Pendennis in 1892, Esmond in 1894, and The Newcomes in 

1897, and of all of these there were fresh editions as late 
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as 1899, not counting the “ authorised” ones. Meanwhile, 
the Biographical Edition (with which this book of Stray 
Papers ranges) must, from the interest and value of its 
editorial prefaces, continue to hold the field. rg 

A literary gossiper has been telling us that the original 
publication of Adam Bede was ned a little for fear 
of clashing with that of Bulwer’s What will He Do with 
it? “What about Bulwer’s story now?” asks my 
contemporary. Well, I should say that it is doi 
fairly. It was issued in two volumes in 1898 as part an 
parcel of the “ new Knebworth edition” ; a pocket edition 
of it appeared in 1897, and there were other editions of it 
in 1893 and 1892. That, I think, is a tolerably good 
record for the last decade. It is fashionable to sneer at 
Bulwer, but the sneering is puaey done by those who 
are blissfully ignorant of his best work. 

It is fashionable, also, to sneer at Anthony Trollope, 
who, according to Dr. Richard Garnett, never “created” 
anybody or anything. By something more than a coin- 
cidence, Trollope’s praises are sung this month by Mr. 
Lang in Zongman’s and by Mr. Street in the Cornhill. 
I have not heard that either of these gentleman is about 
to “edit” a reissue of Trollope’s stories; so it is to be 
hoped that their disinterestedness will not be impugned. 
I venture to think that a republication of Trollope’s tales 
in a cheap, neat, handy form would be a commercial 
success. e shall see. 

It has been “the thing ” for some time past to disparage 
the work of George Eliot, whose literary limitations are 
obvious. It is easy to lay one’s fingers on the weak points 
in Daniel Deronda and Middlemarch, tor example; but 
elaborate attempts to belittle the author of Adam Bede, 
Silas Marner, Romola, and the Scenes from Clerical Life, are 
apt to recoil upon the heads of ‘those who make them. 
That there is, meanwhile, a “ recrudescence”’ of the vogue 
of the “‘ unpopular” writer is made clear by the announce- 
ment of a George Eliot Reader—an enterprise on which, 
I think, the publishers would not enter without having 

reviously felt the pulse of the public and found it beating 

ealthily—on that point, at any rate. 

M. Emile Verhaeren, who lectured at Oxford on Wednes- 
day, would, of course, be familiar, by name at least, to 
those who heard him. There is, however, no reason why 
even those of his audience who know no language but 
English should not have made acquaintance with at least 
some of his literary outcome. It so happens that in 1898 
Messrs. Duckworth published an English version (by Mr. 
Arthur Symons) of M. Verhaeren’s play, ‘‘ Les Aubes,” 
while in the following year Mr. Lane brought out an 
English rendering (by Miss Alma Strettel) of certain of 
his poems. For perfidious Albion that is not so bad. 

The old favourites are apt to hold their own well with 
the new ones. In these days of Mr. Henty and the rest, 
the books of Mayne Reid, W. H. G. Kingston, and J. G. 
Edgar still sell. Nor is the late Mr. R. M. Ballantyne— 
though, to my mind, much inferior as a story-teller to 
those I have just named—without his present-day 
admirers. A firm of publishers is about to reprint his 
Coral Island, Ungava, and Martin Rattler, which are just 
out of copyright, and for which a measure of renewed 

opularity may fairly be expected. Time was when the 
fone of this country—ay, and the girls also—hung upon 
the lips of Mr. Ballantyne. 

Mr. A. Stodart-Walker has written, and we shall shortly 
see, a volume on Robert Buchanan, the Poet of Modern Revolt. 
It is pleasant to find Buchanan’s verse exciting attention 
in these forgetful days. It is to be hoped, however, that 
Mr. Stodart-Walker will not confine himself to a mere 
phase of Buchanan’s poetry, but will expound it in all its 
variety—its very Celtic mysticism, its grimly humorous 
satire of religious hypocrisy, and so forth, and so forth. 
He will find most matter in the earlier volumes ; the latter 
were too much in the modern journalistic manner. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


““The World is Very Evil.” 


Ephemera Critica: Plain Truths about Current Literature. 
By J. Churton Collins. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir critics were ever on view, as the members of the Royal 
Academy are on view at the tenth of December distribu- 
tion of prizes, we can imagine an eager, touzled girl- 
student nudging another, and, singling out Mr. Churton 
Collins from the bearded veterans on the dais, whisper, 
regardless of grammar: ‘ That’s him! He’s the only one 
with an intimate acquaintance with classical literature. 
Don’t let him see that you’re looking, for he’s the fiercest 
of the Saturday Review lions, and, let me write it or we may 
-be overheard, he’s a reviewer with a conscience. He knows 
everything about English literature and he was awfully cross 
with Prof. Saintsbury for saying that Wordsworth has 
‘ echoing detonation, and the auroral light of true poetry’ ; 
and with Mr. Gosse for remarking that Lydgate was tune- 
less. He’s dreadfully learned, and if it hadn’t been for 
him nobody would ever have known that Tennyson was a 

la—a—giarist. As to dates, oh, mydear! And they say 

e thinks in Latin and Greek on alternate days.” 

We ourselves learn from this stout volume that Mr. 
Collins is “drefful” angry. He is angry with the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, with the Uni- 
versity Presses, with philologists to a man, with Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti; with Mr. Aldis Wright, with Mr. Gosse, 
with Mr. Saintsbury, with Mr. Le Gallienne, with the 
public, with critics, with writers; indeed, with everyone, 
apparently, except himself. True, his anger is some- 
times inconsistent, but that is because it has lasted 
such a long time. All of the articles in this book, or 
almost all, are familiar. We have remembered and for- 
gotten so much else since we read them. His polemic 
against the Universities for giving the cold shoulder to 
Literature, and the friendly hand to Philology, battered 
its way through the pages of the Nineteenth Century years 
8g0, and a review of the late Sir George Osborn 

organ’s translation of Virgil can hardly be said to shine 
with the auroral light of novelty. Mr. Collins does not, of 
course, attempt to conceal the fact that these selections 
from a working journalist’s ephemera are not new. We 
remark upon it because the first line of his preface gave 
us the thrill that ladies are supposed to feal when they 
see in a shop window a confection labelled le dernier ert. 
The first line of the preface is: ‘‘ Ir 1s TIME TO SPEAK OUT,” 
which is as if Mr. berlain should remark this after- 
noon: ‘It is time to say something against Home Rule.” 
Moreover, so adept a stone thrower as Mr. Collins should 
see that the building in which he lives (best glass, you may 
be sure!) is well protected. In the first essay, on “ The 
Present Functions of Criticism,” he is contemptuously 
angry with those who republish articles they have con- 
tributed to current periodicals. “A few years ago,” he 
says, ‘‘a man would as soon have —. of inflicting them 
in the shape of a volume on the public as he would have 
thought of issuing an edition of his private letters to his 
friends.” Yet the papers in this volume are reprinted from 
current periodicals. ‘‘All,” we are told, ‘have been 
carefully revised.” Surely so faultless a critic, who 
pillories Mr. Saintsbury for such a slight slip as referring 
to Browning’s James Lee, should have deleted a reference 
to ‘‘these columns” (see p. 211), obviously a reference to 
the columns of the Saturday Review. And a critic who is 
so particular about (‘we are informed by Prof. 
Saintsbury that ’s Schoolmaster was published 
in 1568; it was published in 1570”)—should have cast a 
more searching eye on his own. Of the twenty-eight 
chapter — gs given in the List - we only seven 
correspond to the paging in the volume. Su you 
want to know what Mr. Collins has to say about The 
Gentle Art of Self-Advertisement.” In the Contents you are 
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referred to p. 154. You turn to p. 154, and find yourself 
in the middle of an article on “The New Criticism.” A 
trifle, possibly, but it is so often on trifles that Mr. Collins 
fixes the indignant gaze of his microscopic eye. 

Not always! Indeed, it is far from our intention to 
belittle the service Mr. Collins has rendered to literature 
in his efforts to introduce more of the scientific spirit and 
a riper scholarship into criticism. But we suggest that 
his pin-pricks might have been less frequent and less 
vicious. Because a writer is fallible, and too ready, often 
through enthusiasm, to write on subjects which he does not 
happen to know up to the hilt, it does not follow that he has 
nothing to say worth saying on those subjects. Criticism 
should be sympathetic as well as destructive. Mr. Collins 
reminds us a little of a very intelligent rodent tremendously 
concerned with the stubble in a field long after the grain 
has been picked, eaten, and assimilated by numbers to 
whom the knowledge that such good grain existed was a 
discovery. Stubble is all very well as far as it goes, 
but it is not the only thing on a country side. Many 
good causes are ruined by overstatement: some of 
Mr. -Collins’s statements are so wild as to be amusing. 
This, for example: Said an editor once to Mr. Collins, 
and he quotes it with gusto: “If 1 were to tell the truth 
as forcibly as I could wish about the books sent to me 
for review, in six months my proprietors would be in the 
bankruptcy court.” 

We admit the justice and the need of much of Mr. 
Collins’s criticism, but oh, for a little breeze of appreciation, 
for a holiday from the contemptuous words that sprinkle 
his pages, such as: “ flaccid dilettantism,” ‘‘ philological 
pedantry,” ‘‘ vile arts,” “‘ grossest ignorance,” ‘‘ charlatans 
and fribbles,” ‘‘ miserable compilation,” ‘the canaille of 
sciolists and fribbles” (fribble is dear to him), ‘“‘ludi- 
crous adulation’; and such sentences as: ‘‘ anything more 
sickening and depressing, anything more calculated to 
make the name of Shakespeare an abomination to the 
youth of England, it would be impossible for man to 
devise”; or ‘‘it is shocking, it is disgusting to contem- 

late the devices to which many men of letters will stoop 
or the sake of exalting themselves into a factitious 
reputation.” 

To Mr. Collins the world of letters is awry and 
evil. In almost everything he sees something bad. Mr. 
Colvin, we are told, “‘has been guilty of a grave error 
of judgment” in his editorship of Stevenson’s letters. 
One third of them would have been enough for Mr. 
Churton Collins. Here is his opinion on the Letters them- 
selves : 

In their slangy familiarity and careless spootaneity they 
remind us of Byron’s, but what a contrast do these trivial 
and too often insipid tattlings present to Byron’s brilli- 
ance and point, his wit, his piquancy, his insight into life 
and men! Only here and there, in a touch of description, 
or in a casual reflection, do we find anything to distinguish 
them from the myriads of letters which are interchanged 
between young men every day in the year. 


Clearly Mr. Collins is constitutionally unable to appre™ 
ciate the buoyancy, the lilt, the surprise and refreshmen 
of Stevenson’s mind as revealed in his Letters. We would 
not have one taken away, and we are inclined to mistrust 
the judgment of a critic of belles-lettres who finds them 
little better than ‘“‘the myriads of letters which are 
interchanged between young men every day in the year.” 
Detective criticism has its uses, but it is apt to narrow the 
mind, and it certainly has a deadening effect on the reader. 
To read Mr. Collins on Virgil, in his review of Sir George 
Osborn Morgan’s translation, is like listening to a pedantic 
schoolmaster pulverising the efforts of an amiable but 
stumbling class. We are breathless at the learning of 
the examiner, but we never want to hear the name of 
Virgil again. _ How different is the influence of a sympa- 
thetic critic, whose head rises above the stubble, and 
whose enthusiasm for right and lovely things, for the 
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humanities, has not been embittered by the shortcomings 
and the trips of his contemporaries. The late Mr. F. W. 
Myers also wrote on Virgil. Read this passage, and if you 
do not go straight back to your Virgil, his name, when 
you think of him, will send a thrill from brain to heart: 


No poet has lain so close to so many hearts; no words 
so often as his have sprung to men’s lips in moments of 
excitement and self-revelation, from the one fierce line 
retained and chanted by the untameable boy who was to 
be Emperor of Rome, to the impassioned propbecy of the 
great English statesman as he pleaded till morning’s light 
for the freedom of a continent of slaves. And those who 
have followed by more secret ways the influence which 
those utterances have exercised on mavkind know well, 
perhaps themselves have shared, the mass of emotion 
which has s'owly gathered round certain lines of Virgil’s 
as it has round certain texts of the Bible, till they come to 
us charged with more than an individual passion and with 
a wider meaning than their own—with the cry of the 
despair of all generations, with the yearning of all loves 
unappeased, with the anguish of all partivgs, ‘ beneath 
the pressure of separate eternities.” 


Yet Mr. Collins was once young: once he had enthusiasm. 
In a review of Mr. Tremenheere’s translation of Catullus he 
confesses to it, to the time when even to him existence was 
‘‘a perpetual feast” : 

Perhaps the best thiog in this world is youth, and the 
poetry of Catullus is its very incarnation. The ‘ young 
Catullus” he was to his contemporaries, and the young 
Catullus he will be to the end of time. To turn over his 
pages is to recall the days when all within and all without 
conspire to make existence a perpetual feast, when life’s 
lord is pleasure, its end enjoyment, its law impulse, before 
experience and satiety have disillusioned and disgusted, 
and we are still, in Dante’s phrase, ‘‘trattando l’ombre 
come cosa salda.”’ 

Alas! 

In a book which is almost all blame, and such praise as 
the author permits himself is usually half-hearted, the 
passages of unqualified commendation stand out like 
crocuses in the early spring. ‘Probably the best 
hexameters which have been composed in English [ besides 
certain of Hawtry’s translations of the /liad| are those in 
William Watson’s Hymn tothe Sea.” And the Golden Treasury 
(first series) ‘“‘ may be said to lay something more than the 
foundation of a sound critical education.” But Mr. Pal- 
grave does not escape a flick of the whip. Two pages 
further on we are told that the acquaintance of the lecturer 
on Landscape in Classical Poetry with the Greek and Roman 
poets was, ‘‘if scholarly and sympathetic, somewhat super- 
ficial.” ‘* But,” adds Mr. Churton Collins, and he alone 
knows what the generosity of this clause cost him, “he 
was getting old, and perhaps he had lost his memory or 
his notes.” That is characteristic. 


An Ambassador’s Book. 


Shifting Scenes; or, Memories of Many Men in Many Lands. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Edward Malet, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
sometime Ambassador to Germany. (Murray. 10s, 6d. 
net. ) 


WHuEN we saw on the first page of this book the sentence, 
“T am an unusually good sleeper, and ascribe to this talent 
in great measure the steady duration of my health,” our 
misgivings were acute. But it was with us as it has 
been with Sir Edward Malet. All through his life the 
cloud he dreaded has passed him by, or has dropped only 
a casual chill. The passage was not the prelude of 
banalities ; it was to introduce Whiffles. Whiffles appeared 
a little after midnight on Sir Edward’s bed, and, in fact, 
sitting on the diplomatist’s feet. ‘‘I have come to inter- 
view you,” he said; ‘“‘my name is Whiffles. I am The 
Reporter.” Naturally Sir Edward kicked out, whereupon 
Whites rose slowly into the air like a feather, or a captive 
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balloon, and then slowly descended to his first position. 
No amount of kicking could evict him, and, in a word, 
the interview came off; this book is it. Again we had 
misgivings. Shall a great diplomatist, an ex-envoy to the 
Shadow of God, and Ambassador to the Kaiser, write his 
reminiscences in the guise of an interview with a reporter 
man named Whiffles? This is modernity if you like. 
This is romps in Jevée dress. It is certainly not the high 
Roman fashion. You cannot call it the “ genteel style in 
writing.” Shall a man climb the great stairway of British 
diplomacy ; learn to talk with slow effect to attachés, 
secretaries, mandarins, ministers, sultans, and emperors; 
see the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, 
from the Argentine to Rome, and from Berlin to Cairo; 
and then give his story to Whiffles? Shade of Sir William 
Temple! where is thy book in which Elia found “ scarce 
an authority quoted under an ambassador ’’—thyself an 
ambassador, clothed with the glory of the Triple Alliance, 
and high doings at Nimeguen and tho Hague? On what 
a scale Temple wrote of men and things, naming buildin 
and planting as among “the follies of my life,” an 
gathering all up in those words of tender and lofty fare- 
well: ‘“‘ When all is done, human life is at the greatest 
and the best but a froward child that must be played with 
and humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, 
and then the care is over.” And from this to turn to 
—— sitting on the bedclothes, with his expansive 
smile! 

This cloud, also, rolled by, though it left us sad. 
Whiffles accepted, this is a cheerful, chatty book, like 
another ; better written than most. Not that even on his 
own plane Whiffles is too amusing. His office is only to 
keep the tap running. Sometimes he grows fitful and 
shadowy. Often you find yourself skipping his interjected 
remarks ; they can be taken as read. hen he is lively or 
absurd the dialogue goes like this: 


“‘ During the two years that I was in the United States all 
the members of our service were treated with constant 
kindness and hospitality, and I gained by intimate contact 
with Americans an affection for them which has caused me 
to delight in their society from that day to this. So I say 
again, if any Secretary has a chance of going to Washing- 
ton, let him bless his stars.” j 

** And stripes,” put in Whiffles. 

‘I hate silly jokes,” I said, and Whiffles went up into 
the air, and as he sank to rest again cross-legged at the 
foot of the bed he said— 

‘* The essence of a joke is to be silly.” 

‘* A joke,” I rejoined, ‘‘ may be good or bad.” 

“You are confusiog,” he retorted; ‘‘the adjectives 
‘good’ or ‘bad’ only apply to a joke in action.” - 

** Well, listen to this joke,” I said, my thoughts jumping 
back unaccountably to a long-forgotten remembrance: ‘“‘ A 
traveller in the shires rested at noon at a wayside hostelry 
and took luncheon. When it was finished he asked for the 
bill. The landlord brought it to him, and, after casting a 
glance at it, he looked at Boniface and said, ‘ What is your 
name?’ ‘ My name,’ replied the landlord, ‘is Partridge.’ 
‘Ab,’ said the traveller, ‘by the length of your bill I 
should have thought it would have been Woodcock !’” 

A broad grin rippled over Whiffles’ wrinkled features. 
‘* Tt’s not a joke at all,” he said ; “it’s an anecdote.” 

‘* Well, joke or anecdote, I have told it to you because it 
was always a special favourite with Prince Bismarck.” 

“Right,” said Whiffles. ‘‘Thank you; it is always 
interesting to hear of the small things that interest great 
minds. I suppose you have some reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck which are of greater interest.” 


Of course Sir Edward obliges with some Bismarckiana. 
Let us say at once that the savour of the book lies in its 
reflection of a happy life. Sir Edward Malet has done 
and been most things which we associate with success. 
He has had his whack, as Byron said of himself. Nota 
Byronic whack of course, but a good rousing, correct 
whack, He was given the post of attaché at Frankfort 
on his sixteenth birthday (‘‘ such a thing could not be 
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done now” he assures the alarmed Whiffies), and from 
that hour his rise was steady and at times swift. He 
found in marriage not only the comfort promised to man 
in Eden; but the impetus that is so necessary to him out of 
it. A certain self-indifference, and insusceptibility to the 
joy of existence (tenderly probed by Whiffles) had dogged 

is steps. ‘I married, and the whole scene was changed 
—life was no more a dreary waste. The knowledge -that 
another was concerned in the success of my action at once 
invested it with the microbe of anxiety.” We had not 
thought of anxiety as a beneficent microbe, but Sir 
Edward Malet’s happiness in the Dual Alliance is matter 
of public knowledge. By the way, he was prepared for 
his good fortune by a palmist eighteen years before he led 
’. the daughter of a Duke to the altar. ‘‘ Do you believe in 
palmists?” asks Whiffles. ‘‘No; but I am inclined to 
believe in palmistry ” ; and Sir Edward tells us that in 1879 
a Parisian seer told him, at the end of a long interview : “ It 
is a pity that the quality of judgment which is so marked in 
your hands should be useless to you. It is quite cancelled 
by the absence of self-confidence. You possess a gift, of 
the value of which you seem to have no knowledge.” 
‘** Whether these words were true or not they had a per- 
manent effect upon me. It is not going too far to say that 
they opened a new world to me... .I do not think I 
should have become Ambassador at Berlin if I had not 
had that interview with a palmist, who rightly or wrongly 
made me believe what he told me.” Were we defending 
a palmist in a police-court we fear we should be wicked 
enough to quote this passage. Sir Edward makes acknow- 
ledgment to all who, consciously or not, have helped: him. 
His early diplomatic training was under Lord Lyons at 
Washington. We see a gool deal of Lord Lyons later 
at Paris. Always he is the fine figure we knew 
him to be, a bachelor, a disciplinarian, a Stoic, and a 
master of his calling. Lord Dufferin, however, excelled 
him in fascination, brilliancy, and joyousness. Some of 
the best passages in the book concern diplomatic life at 
Constantinople, and there is a good story of an interview 
in which a new and inexperienced dragoman interpreted 
between Sir Edward and the Sultan. This young man’s 
interpreting was so slick that Sir Edward at once perceived 
that he was neglecting the customary duty of wrapping 
every sentence in the flowers of Eastern hyperbole. In a 
word, the Sultan was getting Sir Edward’s remarks neat. 
The situation was decidedly touchy, and we think it says 
much for the British Minister-Plenipotentiary that he did 
not permit himself to quail under His Majesty’s open-eyed 
astonishment. On the contrary, he at once embraced so 
rare an opportunity and carried the conversation over 
wider ground, putting everything he had to say into the 
frankest speech. The Sultan grew more and more 
animated in his listening, and a moment of some suspense 
followed the dragoman’s last sentence. But the upshot 
was agreeable to all parties. 

Sir Edward Malet passed much of his childhood in the 
house of Lord Brougham, who was his mother’s step- 
father; and some lively pages are concerned with the 
rough old Chancellor. During five pages there is not a 
single interruption from Whiffles. Brougham lived at 
No. 4, Grafton-street. 


The whole place frightened me as a child. It seemed 
so big and gloomy. In the morning my brother and I 
used to be made to go into the room where Lord Brougham 
was at breakfast, to say ‘‘Good morning” to him. He 
would look at us under his bushy eyebrows, and say 
almost immediately, with a strong Scottish accent, ‘ That 
will do; ye may go away.” My remembrance of his 


appearance is concentrated in those thick eyebrows and 
his black and white check trousers, immortalised by Punch. 
He was delightful in conversation when he was amused, 
but notbing stirred him to this lighter mood but the 
company of outsiders. He could sit through the family 
dinner in absolute silence, broken by occasional outbursts 
of rage at some trivial mistake in the service on the part 
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of the servants. He would suddenly hallo at them, calling 
them brutes and beasts if they handed him salt instead of 
pepper ; and this halloing when he was angry inspired me 
as a child with terror, so that I never entertained for him 
any other feeling than fear. 


This is perhaps the most definite portrait in the book, 
if we except that of Toby, the dog who enthroned himself 
at the Paris Embassy and rode out regularly with Lord 
Lyons in his barouche. The amusing thing was that Toby 
had won his privileges only by unwearied homage to the 
ambassador’s person. ‘To the last Lord Lyons said: ‘‘ He 
is not my dog. He chooses to come with me, but he does 
not belong to me. I hate dogs.” Yet they were insepar- 
able, and the Figaro printed a delightful Gallic article on 
Toby beginning thus: ‘‘In the most aristocratic street in 
Paris there is a magnificent house between court and 
garden. If a passer-by asks who lives there, the answer 
given will be: ‘Toby, et puis l’Ambassadeur d’ Angleterre.’”’ 

The exciting chapters in the book are those dealing 
with the Franco-German War. Sir Edward was in charge 
of the British Embassy during the Commune, and we have 
a weird account of the removal of furniture, clocks, and 
candelabra to the cellars of the house, which looked like a 
haunt of brigands, piled as it was with archives and 
valuables, despatch boxes, and china vases. And there, 
while shells rained on the mansard roof, and the female 
servants cowered in corners, Frank Lascelles and the author 
dined in dress clothes and white ties, waited on by the butler 
and servants in due form. When, after dinner, they went 
upstairs and looked out, Paris was in flames. Alike for 
its intrinsic interest and its sunny tone of achievement and 
content this book is one to read and lightly digest. 
Whiffles, to be sure, reproached the ambassador, whom he 
had coerced, with a lack of modesty. Sir Edward very 
properly told him to “‘ Go to ,”’ and on that lofty note 
the book ends. 





Lookers-on in China. 


Mount Omi and Beyond. By Archibald John Little. 
Illustrated. (Heinemann. 16s. net.) 


Tue instinct of the traveller is nowhere more clearly seen 
than in those who endure continual discomfort for the 
sake of seeing places that are already tolerably well 
known. Mr. and Mrs. Little are travellers, thus admirably 
curious, yet at the same time unpresumptuous. Lhasa, 
that Mecca of Buddhism, allured them not. Though day 
by day they cheerily boiled their thermometer to ascertain 
their altitude, there is evidence that it was in the open pot 
that science deprecates. They were not in search of records, 
but of the picturesque. 

Mountains too often mean records nowadays, and there 
are two mountains particularly prominent in these pages. 
But Mount Omi had until recently ‘‘eleven summit 
temples,” and it remains one of the most popular holy 
places in Sze Chuan. The other mountain, the Sai King, 
was bought by a young priest for the equivalent of £150— 
a statement which means the acquisition of a ‘“‘ domain of 
some 800 acres, perfectly walled in by inaccessible preci- 
— and approachable only by removable ladders.” 

oth mountains are under 12,000 feet in height. 

Mr. and Mrs. Little are, then, acquitted of ‘‘ renowning 
it.” We never find Mr. Little in lofty loneliness writing 
in purple ink of that which he has no vocabulary to 
describe. His book is a picture of the Chinaman and his 
vassal, the Thibetan, as seen in travels during the ’nineties 
in one of the richest provinces of China. 

Let us begin by showing how he and his wife paid in 
comfort for the privilege of painting this picture. The 
following describes the interior of a restaurant rejoicing 
in the name of the Yung Hua Kuan Tsan, or Perpetually- 
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flowering Official Hotel, in a town near the celebrated salt 
wells of Tsz’ Liu Ching: 

The walls were black, and the floor encrusted with 
several inches of mud upon which it was impossible to 
adjust the table upright; there was a floor above, which 
was inhabited, and we had to send up and request its 
occupants to keep quiet while we were eating, as every 
movement they made sent down a shower of black dirt 
upon our food, 


In Mr. Little’s diary four days later we read : 


Torrential rains in the night [at Kiating Fu], and the 
water came through freely, Seenthieg poor Af[licia] to the 
skio. She, trying to escape in the dark to our sitting- 
room, which, though entirely open on one side, appeared 
to have a sounder roof, had her shoes pulled off in the 
sticky mud of the floor. 


A night spent in an inn on the Thibetan border produces 
the remark that “twenty Norfolk Howards” were ex- 
tracted from his pillow, while at Yachow the poor man 
had the greatest difficulty in keeping a mob of students 
out of his wife’s bedroom. 

The last incident sheds an instructive light upon the 
Chinese point of view towards aliens. To the “hoodlums” 
Mrs. Little in a sedan chair was ‘‘ the foreign woman in a 
cage,” and all foreigners are to Chinamen as strange 
impious animals, whose practical cleverness in no way 
atones for their spiritual deformity. It is as at deformed 
creatures— barely human, however blue-eyed and stalwart 
they may be—that Chinamen on their own soil gaze at 
“« foreign devils.” 

And to us he is now the Yellow Terror. For long the 
oddity of his pigtail and of his inveterate fondness for the 
letter / kept prejudice at bay. Now it is rampant. 

But a book like Mr. Little's draws him again for us, 
and how he is that wonderful being a man with the divine 
spark unobliteratei by his density. Note that suspension- 
bridge over the Tung river. The roadway lies on the 
chains, and the chains, “as near the horizontal as it is 
absolutely possible for a suspended chain to swing,” are 
unsupported by towers, though the bridge is 311 Chinese 
feet long. Yet the bridge has stood in use without repair 
since 1703, the year of its completion. It is, then, essenti- 
ally a wonderful structure, but the small planks of pine 
which form the roadway are not bound to the chains, and 
shift about with the traffic leaving many gaps. 

Alas for these gaps! They signalise the indolence that 
drifts into degeneracy. Where are the glories of Cheng- 
Tu which Marco Polo saw? ‘The modern town is little 
more than a vast aggregation of streets, in which the dirt 
and crowds of Sze Chuan towns generally appear to reach 
their culminating point.” Why does Sze Chuan now 
suffer from droughts from which once it was free? 
Because the Chinese have a “ locust-like propensity ” to 


destroy every green thing wherever they penetrate, 
for when the trees are gone comes the turn of the scrub 
and bushes, then the grass, and at last the roots, until, 
finally, the rain washes down the accumulated soil of 
ages, and only barren rocks remain. This fact accounts 
for the diminished rainfall, the lessened rivers. . . . The 
diminished size of the rivers is very marked every where. 


But the Chinese are excessively superstitious, and 
officials never shrink from attributing disasters from 
natural causes to their own misdeeds “ in their reports to 
the Throne.” Near Lung Tung Mr. Little noticed the 
frightful laceration of the mountain tops, the result of 
eruption, which science seemingly attributes to the action 
of water, but the Chinese to “ 4 escape of a dragon from 
its lair.” The Littles’ boy informed them, 


in the present instance, that the dragon lays its eggs on 
the mountain tops, and that, further, over such a spot the 
snow never lies, so that, if only the officials would exercise 
due vigilance, they could trace these spots in the winter 
and have the eggs destroyed. 
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Writing in September, 1892, Mr. Little chronicles an 
example of a more tender, less stultifying superstition than 
the foregoing : 
For Oo oe = -~ ¥ all oe Chinese vi he 
t , the w tion—men an 
cae nie in sao ty letters, and we noticed 
them especially addressing the envelopes with careful 
caligraphy. At first we could not make it out until we 
remembered it was the mid-seven moon, when deceased 
relatives have to be provided with funds t» carry them 
over another year in the nether regions. The big en- 
velopes contain voluminous supplies of paper cash which 
are ceremoviously burat and so conveyed to their 
dressees, 


What a picture is that; it might come out of Herodotus, 
Fifty pages before we saw a phlegmatic woman covered 
with jewellery cooking her rice at an improvised furnace 
in the corner of a ruined house, and seeming “ anything 
but sad.” Yet she was “‘ the only survivor of twenty-five 

rsons who had occupied the house when a few nights 
beck [before August 17, 1892] the spate came down.” 
“ Anything but sad” ; it sticks in the —_ Englishman’s 
soul; but the image of the gentle Chinamen writing to 
their dead banishes the bedizened lady from our thoughts, 
or one thinks of her as haply no more bedizened, writing 
to hers. 

The element of the childlike consecrates China. Even 
hideous Chinese law is relieved by passages that Mr. 
Gilbert might have framed. 


There is no tax on distilleries; indeed, theoretically 
they are all illegal; in the centre of the town of Fulin we 
noticed a grand proclamation carved in huge letters on 
a lofty stone tablet prohibiting the cultivation of millet. 
Why these contiuue to b3 issued when no dinner party in 
China, whether amongst the rich or the poor, is complete 
without liquor, is one of those things no one, not even a 
Chinamen, can explain. 


Mr. Little had a comic encounter with Chinese law over 
some wounded coolies and some stolen furs. The accommo- 
dating magistrate produced two wretches in wooden collars 
to vindicate the majesty of justice. But, urged the 
plaintiff, they were not the culprits. Mr. Little was 
assured he was mistaken. Furthermore, said the magis- 
trate, ‘‘ there was no need, as you have seen, even to make 
a complaint where an insult to foreign travellers has been 
given.” Then, said Mr. Little: 


‘* But where are the furs ?”’ 

‘* Oh, those fell into the river in the dark. We have a 
guard on the bridge, and no one would dare have stolen 
them.” 

‘* But it is the guard that stole them.” 

‘‘ Impossible! . . .” 


Mr. Little was worsted, and, taking one consideration 
with another, he cannot help liking the Thibetans better 
than the Celestials. Also, he wonders why the Thibetans, 
who are strapping fellows bearing arms, remain in 
vassalage to a “rabble.” So do we, and especially why 
they buy Chinese refuse in the name of tea. And here we 
say adieu to a very pleasant book. 


* Puir Auld Scotland.’’ 


A Century of Scottish History: from the Days Before the °45 
to Those Within Living Memory. By Sir Henry Craik. 
2 vols. (Edinburgh: Blackwood.) 


Str Henry Crarx is a very able man and a capable writer, 
with a style that seems to be modelled on that of Principal 
Robertson, and we hope he will have as much luck solte 
pattern, who got £4,500 for one only of his numerous 
works. Hume was paid £5,000 for the concluding portion 
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of his history. These facts are eloquent of changes in 
Scotland. In 1760 literary property was almost unknown. 
Then came a kind of golden age for authors, and now 
such prices as we have quoted would be what the daily 
journalist calls ‘‘ phenomenal.” 


Sir Henry Oraik’s work scarcely seems to us so well 
ere as that of Robertson. He describes the 
acobite rising as a mere episode in the Scottish history 


dealt with, yet it appears to have fascinated him so 
much that he could not carry out his early intention 
of dismissing it with brevity. The best part of a volume 
is devoted to Prince Charlie, and he could not refrain 
from telling once more how Lord Lovat, Balmerino, and 
the rest of them behaved on the scaffold, which is all 
an Old-Bailey-Calendar kind of a business. Very much 
better are his elaborate studies of character, which are 
invariably interesting, even though, in too many cases, 
the personages have no national importance whatever. 
The best bit of writing in the book is a graceful and 
fine appreciation of Dr. Johnson as a tourist, and we 
are only sorry that it is too long to quote. On the other 
literary forces that went to the making of nineteenth- 
century Scotland, Sir Henry is not so satisfactory. He 
has a great deal about Allan Ramsay, only a mention of 
Fergusson, and very little that is to the point about Burns, 
whose merciless wit and satire did so much to break down the 
harsh, intolerant, and to some extent hypocritical religious 
spirit inherited from the Covenanters. But evidently his 
attraction is less towards poetry and delles-letires than to 
the more solid aspects of literature. His picture of Hume 
is worthy of a place beside that of Johnson, while that of 
Scott is quite unsatisfactory. The name of Thomas 
Carlyle occurs only once, and so trivially that it is not 
mentioned in the index, although for a great deal of the 
period covered there is no more illuminating authority 
than the sage’s account of his peasant father and mother, 
his uncle “ home from the wars,” Edward Irving, and his 
own early days at college. In those you get the Scotland, 
or part of it, of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century painted from the life with a power and vividness 
unrivalled. The change is a very extraordinary one that 
Sir Henry Craik works out. Even at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century Scotland was a poor country, thinly 
populated. Nobody was so rich that he could get on 
without economy, and the habits of the majority were 
frugal and simple. Oatmeal porridge and milk, oatcakes 
and cheese, formed the general diet. Land was ill- 
cultivated, and the towns not much more than large 
villages. Glasgow itself, ‘‘a neat and picturesque little 
town, nestling about the banks of a humble stream navi- 
gable only by boats of small draft and scanty tonnage.” 
There were few factories. Now it is exactly like England 
on a smaller scale. Huge ugly cities—and Edinburgh 
itself is becoming one of them—attract the toilers from the 
land. Highland clachan and coast fishing village are 
deserted, save of the hotel-keeper, the sportsman, and the 
tourist, and those who baited lines or tended sheep and 
lived healthy natural lives are to be sought in mine and 
shop and factory. And with this has come an equal 
change in manner and thought. The kirk and the 
“‘Sawbath ” are no longer what they were to the Scot of the 
day of Burns, and Sir Henry Craik’s learned exposition of 
the ecclesiastical changes that forms so large a part of 
Scottish life and history reads like the end of a tale that i 
told. In truth quite a new one has begun, and that under 
circumstances so different from any recorded in the past 
that no one yet can tell whether it is developing into 
comedy or tragedy. Greater wealth, greater comfort of 


every kind, have come to Scotland, but they have brought 
new dangers to which not even our author, who is patriotic 
to the verge of being provincial, is blind. However, that 
is a matter for the statesman and thinker; it is the 
historian’s business to record only, and Sir Henry Craik 
deserves a “‘ Well done!” for his performance of it. 
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Other New Books. 


By J. Srapiine. 
Eprrep sy F. H. H. Guiztemarp. 


Owing to the interest in all things connected with that 
vast Russian Asiatic empire whence the Muscovite bayonets 
our into Manchuria, created by recent events in China, 
ks on Siberia of course tread fast on each other’s heels. 
But the present volume deserves a position distinct and 
distinguished among the literature hastily thrown together 
for the occasion, or, at best, with nothing to note it unique. 
The author, Mr. Stadling, is a Swedish traveller and 
sociologist, who has a special interest in and acquaint- 
ance with things Russian. When the hapless Andrée 
started on his (too probably) disastrous balloon-voyage 
to the Pole, Mr. Stadling accompanied him north; and 
when his anxious countrymen began to desire news of 
the long-missing aeronaut, Mr. Stadling was fixed upon 
by the Swedish Geographical Society to travel along the 
Siberian coast-line, and see if tidings could be gathered 
from the natives. This was the starting-point of the 
journey described in this book. Its peculiar value is that 
e turned aside from the usual tracks of travellers and 
merchants, traversing districts little known, and even one, 
in the far north of the Taimyr, which has not been trodden 
by civilised foot since the remote days of Middendorff. 
His observations on the country are very valuable. Every- 
where in Siberia he found shameless official corruption, 
and cruel extortion practised on the natives by the mer- 
chants. The Taimyr district, as shown by one of the 
excellent illustrations in the book, is a dreary waste, full 
of marshes and lakes. What is called a forest appears as 
a flat sweep of snow, with a few scraggy and leafless 
larches streaking it at intervals like telegraph poles. At 
one of his camps, he says, 
we were waited upon . A formal deputation, headed 
by a Dolgan chief, complaining bitterly of the way they 
were being fleeced and bullied by the merchants, espe- 
cially by a certain Sotnikoff, who had on one occasion 
beaten the eyes out of a native because he had sold a fox- 
skin to another merchant, while other wretched people 
had been treated in a similar barbarous way. . . . There 
is no doubt . . . that these poor natives are infamously 
treated by some of the merchants, and are often reduced 
to a state of misery and famine, which at times has led to 
cannibalism, as, indeed, has been officially proved. 


It is to know that this Sotnikoff has been since 
banished to Yakutsk. The value of the book lies largely 
in its information about these natives: nomads with their 
tribes and districts like the old North American Indians, 
fishers, fox-trappers, or reindeer hunters. Few can realise 
that one industry is the gathering of mammoth-tusks, 
which impressively suggests the number of these extinct 


TaroveH SIBERIA. 


animals in Siberia. (Constable. 18s.) 
ANNALS OF POLITICS AND 
CuLTURE. By G. P. Goocnu. 


The idea of this work was, it seems, suggested to the 
author by Lord Acton, who has himself contributed an 
Introductory Note, besides revising the proofs. For the 
form, too, he is responsible; and it may be said without 
modification that both idea and form are exceedingly ex- 
cellent. It is nothing less than a general chronology, from 
1492 to 1899 (inclusive), covering the principal European 
nations (and, of course, America), with the chief events in 
Asiatic or other extra-European countries that have bear- 
ing on world-history. Buatthis is notall. For, unlike any 
work of the kind published here or abroad, it combines 
political with literary, religious, scientific, philosophic, and 
all other history bearing on the general pro of 
humanity. By an admirable idea making for iden, 
political history has its chronology on the left-hand page, 
while the other departments, under the general heading of 
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‘‘ Culture,” are dealt with in a parallel column on the 


right-hand page; so that the politics and culture of each 
year are set forth side by side. By a further device the 
paragraphs assigned to each subject are numbered, and in 
a general index of subjects and persons at the end of the 
book these numbers are referred to. ‘Thus the searcher 
can ascertain at a glance what are the paragraphs dealing 
with the subject he wishes to look up, and a world of 
trouble is saved. Moreover, the reader can readily dis- 
cover the context of any particular paragraph he is read- 
ing. Our sole objection is, doubtless, an inevitable one. 
When we arrive at recent years the attempt to include so 
many subjects leads to a certain arbitrariness of selection. 
The literature, for example, thought worthy of record in 
any given year displays often some curious — of 
relative importance; and the reader is likely to be 
tantalised by unexpected—perhaps exasperating—omis- 
sions, balanced by as unforeseen inclusions. But, under the 
circumstances, it could scarce be otherwise, in the work of 
one man. We are rather disposed to thankful surprise 
at the much which is given us, than to cavil at the little 
withheld. Mr. Gooch has done his work with remarkable 
thoroughness and clearness; and it should be an indis- 
pensable volume of reference for every student. We may 
add that a good, though, of course, far from exhaustive, 
bibliography is provided of the chief subjects treated. 
(Cambridge : University Press. ) 


Our Navat HEROoEs. Epitep sy G. E. MarinpeEn. 


Many books have been written about the British Navy 
since the revival of interest which began fourteen or 
fifteen years ago, but there is plenty of room for this 
collection of sketches of our chief naval heroes. Inthe rush 
of a general history many men of undoubted worth and 
valour unavoidably get passed over, and in such cases 
individual biographies of any length are, of course, out 
of the question. Here, perhaps for the first time, justice 
is done to the naval exploits of King Edward IIT. It is 
generally said that Henry VII. founded the Royal Navy 
with the Great Harry in 1488; but a hundred and fifty 
years earlier Edward III. had admirals and ships, and in 
ordering his two admirals to take the sea in 1339 ad- 
dressed them in these words: ‘‘ Whereas our progenitors, 
the kings of England, have been, in all times past, lords 
of the English sea on every side”—words which show no 
heedlessness or unconcern for the naval glory of the 
realm. In this book, too, the gallant Commodore John 
Watson, of the H.E.L.C.S., is rescued from undeserved 
obscurity ; and justice is done to the Earl of Torrington, 
who was so severely blamed for the battle off Beachy 
Head. The sketches, of which the book is made up, 
originally appeared in the United Service Magazine, and 
are now edited and annotated by Mr. G. E. Marinden. 
A feature of the collection is that, where possible, the life 
of the naval hero is written by a descendant. Thus, 
Admiral Blake is dealt with by Captain Blake, a Volunteer 
officer; Admiral Lord Hawke, by the present peer of that 
name; Earl Howe, by Viscount Curzon; M.P.; Admiral 
Lord Graves, by Lord Graves and Colonel Frank Graves ; 
Lords Bridport and Hood, by General Lord Bridport and 
the Hon. A. N. Hood; and so on. The idea is ingenious ; 
and as in many instances the authors have been assisted 
by an expert in the person of Mr. L. G. Carr Laughton, 
the experiment is satisfactory. The book is admirably 
illustrated with reproductions of old portraits, and with 
plans of naval battles. There is some good, stirring stuff 
in this volume, and it is prefaced by a breezy Introduction 
by Lord Charles Beresford. (Murray. 16s.) 


Country Lire In.usrrarep. 


Volumes VII. and VIII.—being the bound numbers for 
1900 of this charming weekly—excel their predecessors, 
and praise could scarcely go beyond that. But the con- 
ductors seem to be ever widening their scope, and filling 
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out the picture of rural life. The gardens old and new 
and the country seats, done in finer style than was ever 
before attempted, are now familiar features. What is 
new for the year is the attention given to model farms, 
dairies, shire horses, cows, and other kinds of i 
stock, the keeping and breeding of which has become a 
favourite pursuit of the landed gentry, from the King 
downwards. This alone would impart to these volumes a 
lasting value, since the pictures reproduce most faithfully 
the animal and human life on the English farms of 
to-day; and the articles, written with remarkable clear- 
ness, are in the right sense descriptive—that is to say, 
they are free from gush, accurate, and well-informed, 
without being so technical and dry as similar compositions 
are in jou written by experts for breeders. The aim 
of Country Life, as far as we can understand it, seems to 
be to address those who take an intelligent interest in the 
topics dealt with, whether they are well up in them or 
not. Any general reader would feel attracted by the 
account of Lord Rothschild’s wonderful estate at Tring, 
and the excellence of all his live stock, which includes a 
notable stud of shire horsés, perhaps the finest herd of 
Jerseys in existence, herds of red polls and shorthorns not 
unworthy of comparison with it, and a splendid flock of 
Southdowns. And Lord Rothschild is only one of many. 
The estates of Lord Baring, the Duchess of Wellington, 
and Sir James Blyth, to mention only these, are equally 
well done, so that no finer addition to the library of the 
country house could be imagined than these two volumes. 
In turning the leaves one seems to catch a breath of 
wholesome air from rural England, the England wherein 
men still sow and reap, rear horses, and fatten beeves ; 
where women go a-milking and churning; and life is all 
tranquil and content, as it was in the olden time. We 
know of no healthier or more charming periodical, none 
that we would put more gladly into the hands of old or 
young. (Newnes.) 

By far the fullest Life of Earl Roberts yet issued is 
Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban’s Life and Deeds of Earl 
Roberts (T. C. & E. C. Jack, of Edinburgh, 7s. 6d. net), 
of which the first volume is before us. It is a handsome 
quarto, admirably printed and produced. Portraits of 
— Indian soldiers, coloured pictures of types of the 

dian Army, and reproductions of valuable paintings, 
are among the equipments of the work, which will be 
completed in four volumes. Mr. Cobban has undertaken 
a big task, for his work is as much a history as a 
biography. His narrative is as vivid and anecdotal as any 
reader can wish, and the care for style and form shown in 
Mr. Cobban’s novels is not lacking here. 

Mr. Frank T. Bullen’s sea-life sketches have been much 
to the taste of the readers of the Spectator, and their 
republication in volume form is natural. They are 

ed A Sack of Shakings. Mr. Bullen’s matter and 
style are so familiar that we shall only remark that the 
sketches we enjoyed most are ‘“‘ The Polity of a Battleship,” 
‘Ocean Currents,” and ‘‘The Voices of the Sea.” Of all 
the sea’s “‘ voices” the silence of a great calm is in the end 
the least supportable. ‘The tension is too great to be borne 
long with patience. Men feel that this majestic environ- 
ment is too redolent of the coming paradise to be supportable 
by flesh and blood. . . . It is like the Peace of God.” 

William Law’s Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfec- 
tion is neither so well-known nor so available as his 
Serious Call, but Mr. L. H. M. Soulsby has now made a 
selection from its pages which Messrs. Longmans’ issue as 
a devotional book. Mr. Soulsby considers that the Chris- 
tian Perfection has certain claims above those of Law’s best 
known work. ‘The brilliant, sarcastic character-sketches 
in the latter somewhat divert our attention from our own 
shortcomings,” whereas here “we are, perforce, on our 
knees, feeling, to use Law’s own recurring phrase, ‘ our 
own Littleness and the Greatness of God.’” ~ 
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Fiction. 


Eben Holden. By Irving Bacheller. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Ir is not very difficult to understand the exceeding popu- 
larity of this book in America, for the story is truly 
American, “of the soil,” and it has good fellowship, 
humour, variety, and an agreeable inconsequence. The 
first part of the novel is chiefly Picaresque, beginning as 
it does with the cross-country travels of the hero, the dog, 
and Eben Holden. There is a faint similarity between 
Eben Holden and a certain David Harum; Eben’s kindli- 
ness of heart is less ingeniously concealed, but a horse- 
deal between the two of them would have surely resulted 
in a draw. The equine episode on p. 189 might well 
have occurred in the late Mr. Westcott’s tale. The second 

art of the novel treats largely of New York journalism 
just before the Civil War, and is remarkable for an 
excellent portrait of Horace Greeley, the renowned editor 
of the Zribune. The Greeley chapters are a delightful 
store of anecdotes : 


nm Mr. Greeley,” he said, halting at the elbow of the great 
itor. ; 

‘Yes, what is it?” the editor demanded nervously, his 
hand wobbling over the white page as rapidly as before, 
his eyes upon his work. 

‘* Another man garotted this morning on South-street.” 

‘* Better write a paragraph,” he said, his voice snappin 
with impatience as he brushed the full page aside, an 
began sowing his thoughts on another. ‘‘ Warn our 
readers. Tell ’em to wear brass collars with spikes in ’em 
til we get a new msyor.” 

The man went away laughing. 

Mr. Greeley threw down his pen, gathered bis copy, and 
handed it to the workman who s beside him. 

‘*Proof ready at five!” he shouted as the man was 
going out of the room. 

‘* Hello, Brower!” he said, bending to his work again. 
** Thought you’d blown out the gas somewhere.” 

‘* Waiting until you reject this article,” I said. 


Mr. Bacheller is apparently not a professional novelist ; 
but he had in him the material fer one good book, he had 
also some literary skill, and he has produced the book— 
unpretentious, unshapely, invertebrate, but full of read- 
ableness. He has not escaped the fell temptation to 
weave into his character-sketches a love-romance of the 
common sentimental kind, and there is, perhaps, a trace of 
the saccharine in the last words of Uncle Eb, afterwards 
engraved on his tombstone : 


I ain’t afraid, 

*Shamed o’ nothin’ I ever done. 

Alwuss kep’ my tugs tight, 

Never swore ’less twas nec’sary, 

Never ketched a fish bigger’n ’twas, 

Er lied in a hoss trade, [?] 

Er shed a tear I didn’t hev to, 

Never cheated anybody but Eben Holden. 
Goin’ off somewheres, Bill—dunno the way nuther ; 
Dunno ’f it’s east er west er north er south, 
Er road er trail. 

But I ain’t afraid, 


Anne Mainwaring. By Alice Ridley. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


Tuts novel is not better than Zhe Story of Aline; at the 


same time it is a quite satisfactory product of Lady 
Ridley’s refined, pretty, but not vigorous talent. Like its 
forerunner, it deals with the mild and bridled passions of 
gentility in an austere way which is scarcely free from 
primness. Lady Ridley’s pen moves easily and correctly 
among immemorial seats and Belgrave-square and the 
ball-rooms of the mightiest. One feels that it is incapable 
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of a gaucherie; one wishes that it were, or that, at any 
rate, it would permit itself now and then a little freedom. 
There is no touch of snobbishness in the book, and yet 
one is made to perceive that a successful barrister (even 
that gilt-edged creature) barely achieved the lowest circle 
of the paradise wherein Anne Mainwaring exists. As for 


the story, it is an old one. Given a family of girls, all 
fair save one, a conventional mother, and sundry eligible 
men, and the rest follows: 


** We don’t quite know what we are to do with Anne,” 
Mr. Mainwaring went on, with a kind of heavy playful- 
ness. ‘‘She certainly won’t be fit to be a on. Mrs. 
Graham, and I should be sorry for the hospital where she 
was nurse. You’re a scatterbrains, aren’t you, Gipsy ? 
You don’t learn your lessons, and you fight with your 

vernesses. Whenever there’s a row you're always in 
the thick of it—at least so I'm told—and the only thing 
you take an interest in is scribbling in that mysterious 
notebook of yours, and drawing pictures—oh, and getting 
up and going out with the boys in the small hours of the 
morning, tearing your frocks climbing the trees . . . .” 


How long is it since the prototype of Anne appeared 
in English fiction ? 

The book discloses a fairly broad and unprejudiced 
mind, and a knowledge of some sorts of human nature. 
But its literary demureness—one might almost call it 
minauderte—is somewhat trying. 


A Wayside Weed. By A. F. Slade. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


We have here yet another version of “ Jenny’s case.’ 
Miss (or Mrs.) Slade gives the history of Annie Deane’s 
seduction and its consequences with an artlessness which 
is rather unusual. For, as a rule, the novelist of rustic 
immoralities has at least a superficial air of profound 
wisdom and god-like aloofness. But Miss Slade writes 
of lawless passion in the manner of Mrs. Henry Wood 
(though more grammatically), and the result is decidedly 
quaint. She devises chapter-headings like ‘“ Alas!” and 
“Good-bye! ” and this is her extraordinary account of the 
heroine’s lapse : 


’ 


Oh! it was pitiful, but it was all grim reality to Annie 
Deane. 

And he? He knew it, he could not help knowing it, 
and—he held all women so lightly ! 

Thus, day by day, they two, the girl of sixteen and the 
boy of one-and-twenty, drifted nearer and nearer to the 
brink of a precipice, which to a woman means—ruin. Not 
all at once. At first unconsciously, then fearfully, then 
foolhardily, until with a leap and a gasp one of them was 
—over : 


Italics and dashes abound in the story. The ‘“‘end is 
happy,” at the cost, several times over, of conviction. 
Further, the author seems unable, in her narrative, to 
choose between the important and the unimportant. ‘The 
book might be shortened by one half—we do not exagger- 
ate—with advantage to its effectiveness; it is weighed 
down by quantities of feeble and futile observation. 
With all this, there is something in. 4 Wayside Weed 
which extorts respect, some trace here and there of a 
serious and courageous intention to be true to life and to 
Miss Slade’s own individuality. One or two of the 
London scenes are creditable, and the sketches of rural 
character are happily marked by an entire absence of 
sentimentality. e recognise the infrequent goodness of 
the book with pleasure, but our praise must be very 
restricted. It does not appear to us that Miss Slade has, 
after all, a great deal to say, and her method of saying 
that which she has to say lacks not only distinction, but 
rw mediocre skill of our workaday manufacturers of 

ction. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[Zhese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Surpe’s ADVENTURE. By W. Crarx Ruvss£Ett. 


A page from the end we read “The ship’s adventure is 
told”; and when the narrator is Mr. Clark Russell the 
reader knows the kind of spirited yarn that awaits him. 
It opens at Dr. Hardy’s house near the East India Docks, 
which commands “a wide prospect of ours fields and 
green sweeps,” and introduces “‘a young fellow with some- 
thing nautical in his lurch.” He is George Hardy, chief 
mate of the York, just off to join her. And when he 
meets Julia, ‘‘an old love” who has “ left her home for 
good,” we know that the gallant George will look after 
her, and that Julia is not long for the tame, tame shore. 
(Constable. 6s.) 


In His Own Imace. By Frepericx Baron Corvo. 


This volume is quite unlike any other novel that has 
come under our notice. Indeed, it is not a novel at 
all; it is a collection of sketches and stories, all about 
Italy, and written in a bejewelled, staccato style. The 
author is steeped in the lore—the dateless lore of 
Italy, and Toto, as in a former book, is master of the 
ceremonies. At the end of the volume are printed six 
tales that appeared in the Yellow Book in the years 1895 
and 1896. The author has nothing in common with John 
Bull. (Lane. 6s.) 


Tue Great at THE Hatrway Hovse. By E. Hoven. 


This is the first volume in the “ Dollar Library,” a new 
series of books by American authors, mainly unknown 
writers of fiction. Mr. Hough’s story opens at Louisberg, 
in the thick of the American- Civil ar. In the first 
three chapters the heroine loses her father, her two 
brothers, and the youth she was to have married. But 
time heals all things, and Mary Ellen found, as others 
have found, that, with the aid of the living, love has a 
wonderful power of re-birth. (Heinemann. 4s.) 


By J. Mactaren Cossan. 


A quick, bustling story. Mr. Cobban knows how to 
write, and how to arouse the reader’s interest straight- 
way. It opens with the makings of a good fight, and 
quickly leads to a murder that interests without harrow- 
ing the feelings. One Townsend, “‘a strange, whimsical 
person,” peering about at the scene of the murder, finds 
“a false tooth broken from a gold setting.” Now, who 
was the murderer? (Digby, Long. 6s.) 


By Iza Durrus Harpy. 


A story of modern life—a drawing-room, ‘‘ at homes,” 
&e., &e.— a marriage and comedy, and pass- 
ing by way of villainy and murder to a fire, a further 
tragedy, and a final explanation—“ the Countess of 
Conysborough is one of the loveliest women of the day, 


but she has the saddest eyes.” The two heroes are 


Tue Gotpen Toots. 


Tae Lxsszr Evi. 


Archibald and Kenneth Mainwaring, heir and heir-pre- . 


sumptive to the old Earl of Conysborough. And Kenneth 
loved Beryl, and did not forget her when he was away 
three years at poten. dew A pleasant mixture of melo- 
drama and social amenities. (Chatto. 6s.) 


By Isaset Fry. 


A collection of autobjographical sketches of child life, 
as if one of the children'in the Golden Age had, one day, 
feeling a little retrospective and low-spirited, written down 
her musings on the wonder of the dawning world. 
(Unicorn Press. ) 


Tue Day or Smartt THinas. 
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"Twixt Devin anp Deer Sza. 
By Mrs, C, N. Writxtamson, 


The cover shows a moonlight picture of Waterloo Bridge ; 


and when the hero found Sheila on Waterloo Bridge he . 


hoped that God had meant her for him. It is Sheila who 
tells the story, and as it is by the author of The Barn 
Stormers it is hardly necessary to say that ’Zwizxt Devil 
and Deep Sea is melodramatic. The book opens during 
a performance of “‘ The Bells” at the Lyceum; and if you 
want to know the kind of girl Sheila was, she was iike 
this—her own words: ‘‘I had just been presented. I 
had just found out that I was a pretty girl, and that 
people rather liked me.” (Pearson. 6s.) 


By Srxreen Avrnors. 


It is said that the public is not avid of volumes of short 
stories. But experienced publishers, and they should 
know, show no coyness in offering them to a fickle world. 
Here are sixteen tales just short or long enough to pass 
the time pleasantly in the Tube between the Bank and 
Shepherd’s Bush. Messrs. Lowry, Clark Russell, Marriott- 
Watson, Mrs. Flemming, and the witty authors of The 
Silver Fox contribute. (Methuen. 6s.) 


My Inpran QuEEN. By Guy Boorusy. 


Historical. On page 9 the hero is to meet the 
woman ‘he loved Theat in the world at Her Grace of 
Hampshire’s house in Soho-square.” The company ‘in- 
cluded ‘hideous Lord Chesterfield, grave Sir Robert 
Walpole, and dashing Bolingbroke.” The Indian Queen’s 
name was Pudmini, and, “‘ now that Cicely was lost, she 
was the only woman in existence for me.” But heroines 
called Cicely are never lost. It is the Pudminis who die. 
(Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


Scounprets & Co. 


Srrance Haprenines. 


By Coutson KERNAHAN. 


A new kind of “detective story,” told in the first 
person by one who was in the Syndicate of Scoundrels, and 
yet not of it. In the forefront of the book “‘a word in the 
reader’s ear” is whispered, which should mollify criticism. 
The author refers to Scoundrels § Co. as “ irresponsible 
work,” and announces that the pages have no purpose 
more serious than to while away an hour or two by “a 
yarn.” (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


By M. Branston. 


This tale of the peasant revolt in Essex and Herts is a 
learned novel of the fourteenth century. ‘Of course an 
embroidery, but the framework upon which it hangs is 
fuller of historical details than often lie ready to an 
author’s hand. it is founded on Walsingham’s nicle, 
and I have followed the details there given as far as I 
could, sometimes finding them so medisval that they gave 
quite a shock to the picture my imagination was worki 
at.” (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 


We have also received: This Body of Death, by Adeline 
Sergeant (Hurst & Blackett); Zhe Midnight Passenger, by 
R. H. Savage (White); What Men Call Love, by Lucas 
Cleeve (White); John Townley, by R. Thynne (Drane); 
Ray’s Daughter, by General Charles King (Lippincott) ; 
Edward Biake, by Charles Sheldon (Ward, Look) Lady 
Wilmerding, by J. Duncan Craig (Stock); As the Twig 
ts Bent, by Lucas Cleeve (Digby, Zena); Rival Claimants, 
by Sarah Tytler (Digby, Long); 4 Syndicate of Sinners, 
by Gertrude Warden (Digby, Long); Sesa, by H. St. John 
Raikes (Arrowsmith); Zhe Adventures of Captain Kettle, 
by Cutcliffe Hyne, a cheap edition (Pearson); and From 
the Dead Past, by P. J. Moro (Simpkin, Marshall). ; 
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On Obscurity in Verse. 


Noruine is so misunderstood as the obscure. People are 
in the habit of calling subtle thoughts and delicate senti- 
ments obscure. They thus commit the impertinence of 
calling the light obscure because it does not shine in their 
shut rooms, but in its own untrammelled firmament. 
Theirs is a dull impiety which the gods forgive. 

Yet is there an obscurity which is a fault of form, and 
not a condition of fineness. Let us examine it for a moment. 

The case of Mr. Meredith is peculiar. He is the most 
sociable of those whom the crowd comprehend not. He 
has “a speech of fire that fain would blaze”; but the 
crowd ofttimes believe themselves, for their credit’s sake, to 
be the spectator of mere smoke. Especially when he sings 
does it seem to them—strange irony !—that he is discovered, 
half-articulate, in a brown study, negligible for all his 
greatness. One is saddened at the shrug which gives 
eloquence to the back they turn to the ‘‘sun-kissed hill,” 
which is the poet’s stage. One is saddened because he 
wishes to sing to an audience, and with no supercilious 
intention. He is.as desirous of gathering folk around 
him as any evangelist preaching in sight and danger of 
unconverted traffic. And he has a message. There lies 
his personal grandeur and the mischief to his muse. 
‘Love Earth!” he cried twelve years ago : 


For love we Earth, then serve we all; 
Her mystic secret then is ours: 
We fall, or view our treasures fall 
Unclouded, as beholds her flowers 
Earth, from a night of frosty wreck 
Enrobed in morning’s mounted fire, 
When lowly, with a broken neck, 
The crocus lays her cheek in mire. 


No wonder that the man who could sing his philosophy 
like that should endeavour to sing more philosophy than 
his song can hold. It is no wonder, but it is greet pity, 
for none can for long make music the vehicle of philosophy. 
It is by divine accident only that perfect stanzas odniniioly 
sing the truth. It is in the nature of rhyme to torture the 
ear it was wont to caress when forced to play the school- 
master for a “term.” 

Hence the flippancy of a journal, in which both Cole- 
ridge and Mr. Meredith found utterance, when “A 
Reading of Life” was read in the Monthly Review. We 
= ‘‘flippancy,” as decorum hardly prescribes that the 

orning Post should publicly acknowledge a poet’s 
“‘ perfect right to amuse himself” on an occasion when his 
earnestness shows a defenceless skin. Flippancy apart, 
the Morning Post “italicised” a weakness in the poet 
which was none the less real and regrettable because the 
Daily Chronicle displayed a happy talent for paraphrase. 
The lines which extorted a barren but .“ considerable ” 
effort from the paragrapher of the Morning Post to under- 
stand them were these : 


He drank of fictions, till celestial aid 

Might seem accorded when he fawned and prayed ; 
Sagely the generous Giver circumspect 

To choose for grants the egregious, his elect ; 

And ever that imagined succour slew 

The soul of brotherhood whence Reverence drew. 
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It is hardly necessary to consider the explanation of these 
lines to realise how bad are the last four. Prose had at 
once disdained ellipsis and been more eloquent. No 
rhyme can pleasure an ear painfully hunting for dropped 
words to prove an intelligence brought suddenly into com- 
petition with the “elect” of another than the ‘‘ egregious” 
sort. Here is no tripping mnemonic rhyme, but the Pro- 
crustean bed on which noble thought lies, capable, it is 
true, of identification, but lopped, disfigured. + 

Yet the stanza which follows is simple, and its music lies 

like soothing fingers upon the neuralgia of our perplexity: 
In fellowship religion has its founts ; 
The solitary his own God reveres : 
Ascend no sacred Mounts 
Our hunger or our fears. 
As only for the numbers Nature’s care 
Is shown, and she the personal nothing heeds, 
So to Divinity the spring of prayer 
From brotherhood the one way upward leads 
Like the sustaining air 
Are both for flowers and weeds. 
But he who claims in spirit to be flower, 
Will find them both an air that doth devour. 
There, articulate above the rant and scream of Republican 
Man-Gods, is the divine socialism of fellowship. He who 
bade men pray “ Our Father,” not “‘My Father,” implied 
it, but there is genius in this common chord struck across 
the ages by a man of innumerable subtleties. 

But to return to Mr. Meredith as a creator of the obscure 
in poetry, it must be observed that the simplicity of the 
foundations of thought is no guarantee of the coherence of 
the superstructure. The two leading ideas of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s ‘“‘ Reading of Life” are simple as any wholesome 

latitude undamned by the treatment of Martin Tupper. 
Walk the ‘“‘balanced mean” between your tempters, he 
says to man. Be not dragged by Artemis on to her frozen 
height, nor yet be lured by Aphrodite into her prison-house 
of Febilitatin bliss. Each goddess leads men to death if 
“too devoutly ” followed. In a word, be temperate. 
And, on the other hand, love the Earth, your mother, and 
conspire not in prayer against man, your brother. Very 
impressive is this love of temperance, this warm-blooded 
sagacity which constituted Meredith the Preacher. The 
prodigal as depicted by him loses, in seeing contented 
cattle drinking from their trough, the bitterness that 
antedated his sojourn with swine. Fleetwood, the delicate 
snob, “ perished of his austerities”’; Sir Willoughby, the 
self-centred paragon, lost even the love of a slave in the 
woman, w of his exquisite triflings, who became, his 
wife; the brilliant Diana had no thought of Dacre and 
her venal breach of faith when she felt the throb of her 
babe under her breast. Lucy Feverel, whom all who know 
her love as they love Miranda, because she is the very 
child of Nature, is the victim of the systematiser, whom 
Nature in all her moods detests. In Nesta, another 
Miranda, two who had miserably defied the world’s con- 
vention, ‘‘ kept their faith with Nature.” And nothing 
less than Nature, the kindly Earth-mother, prompted Rose 
Jocelyn to enter the tailor’s shop at Lymport to give away 
once more the heart that the aristocratic, fish-cold Laxley 
could not keep. 

In prose and verse, and more—dare we say ?—in prose 
than = verse, has Mr. Meredith been the spokesman of 
Earth. 

He is wise. Earth is the great corrector of values, 
the great proportioner. Man from her gets a good gospel 
that shrieks at no other gospel; but beckons to all who 
but for it were agnostics. 

Near is he to great Nature in the thought, 

Each changing season intimately saith, 

That home save apparition knows the death ; 

To the God-lighted mind of man ’tis nought. © 

Close on the heart of Earth his bosom beats 

When he the mandate lodged in it obeys, 

Content to breast a future clothed in haze, 

Strike camp, and onward, like the wind’s cloud-fleets. 











No miracle the shoot of wheat from clod 

She knowe, nor growth of man in grisly brute ; 
But he, the flower at head and soil at root, 

Is miracle, guides he the brute to God, 

And that way seems he bound ; that way the road, 
With his dark-lantern mind, unled, alone, 
Wearifully through forest tracts unsown 

He travels, urged by some internal goad. 


One burns as he reads, and rubs his eyes to reassure 
himself that the Morning Post really did make that remark 
about Mr. Meredith’s ‘‘amusement.” But seeing it was 
made, the thought is inevitably suggested that music is 
inaudible to many ears because to them it is only sound. 
Admitting that obscurity is a defect in style, one stands 
aghast at the multitude of fluent writers who are cognisant 
of darkness and ignorant of the glories of rhythm, the 
majesty of phrase—‘ thunder spitting lightnings on the 
world.” Then one reads their compositions, their leaders 
and articles, and observes how neat sentence after neat 
sentence falls like pellet after pellet, connected only by 
argument—by thought-stuff, as it were—and gathering no 
rhetorical volume or collective shape as they run. They 
have scales for quantity, these writers, and grammars for 
syntax, but they have not ears for delight. They are not, 
westhetically speaking, sensual enough. The onomatopcia 
of a Verhaeren is to them but an eccentricity. 

But they are punished, punished by a real obscurity— 
the persistent and fluent ugliness of poets whose raucous 
song constitutes an implied slander on the poets of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Take this: 


No, the Christian faith, as at any rate I understood it, 

With its humiliations and exaltations confining 

Exaltations sublime, and yet diviner abasements, 

Aspirations from something most shameful here upon 
earth and 

Tn our poor selves to something most perfect above in the 
heavens. 

No, the Christian faith, as I at least understood it, 

Is not here, O Rome, in any of these thy churches ; 

Is not here, but in Freiburg or Rheims or Westminster 
Abbey. 


And that is Clough—the Clough and the Crow one can 
scarce forbear saying; it being understood that we yield 
to none in an admiration, or rather liking, for his satirical 
gaiety, his human tenderness and bitterness so undonnish 
and sincere. Still, he could write as we have quoted and 
by the page together. Why? Surely for no reason but 
this—an innate ignorance of verbal music, the painful 
consequences of which the arbitrary adaptation of the 
man to school rules could only enhance. 

We will not blame the journalist for the fact that real 
obscurity is, when it jingles and alliterates, often mistaken 
for light. 
lately sang that “‘the world seemed widowed,” when the 
whole English-speaking world was wailing the just and 
inevitable word “orphaned” in his ears, supplies an 
instance. And Blake gabbling that 


Nature and art in this together suit 
What is most grand is always most mioute 


is harder to follow than in “‘ The Book of Thel.” Donne’s 
noisome flatteries and dispraises of women have an obscurity 
which perhaps Chapman did not attain. For the one 


insoluble riddle of art is ever this: how can it dare to be _ 


unbeautiful ? How can it dare to be insincere ? 

Now in Mr. Meredith the unbeautiful is not ignorant 
and the artificial is not insincere. His verse refreshes one 
continually by the variety and originality of its rhyme- 
scheme, and a technical finish which gives his reader con- 
fidence in his sanity even when his thought is most 
freakish. His harshness is the result of thought, instead 
of emotion, holding the reins of Pegasus. The noble 
animal is pulled too hard; there is the agony of disloca- 
tion in his rearings. Only fitfully can a Pegasus so mis- 
ridden retain the sense of wings. 
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Mr. Meredith renders a doubtful service to the light by 
his incessant employment of adjectives as nouns. It is 
true that the unaccompanied adjective, as in the epigram : 
“Providence and Sir Walter Besant have exhausted the 
Obvious,” gives a shade of meaning which the abstract 
noun would miss. Thus obviousness is the essence of that 
which is obvious; it does not convey the idea of persons 
and things which present manifestations of obviousness. 
The Obvious, then, stands for the visible representation of 
obviousness all over the world, and has definite utility. 
But in the course of one poem Mr. Meredith gives us 

. . . the onward stress 
Unto more spacious... . 


also “‘the radiant roseate,” ‘his rough refractory off on 
kicking heels,” ‘the widowed’s dream of her new mate,” 
to say nothing of “‘ the egregious, his elect.” Again, our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, in the rush of a song not worth 
reading at this time of day, omitted the particles. But 
Mr. Meredith compels his weary verbs to extend their 
duties across semi-colons, as in the passage which baffled 
the Morning Post. He is devoted to inversions. He 
adores oddity as though a glimpse of shaggy Pan had 
sanctified it for him. His metaphors hang all altogether— 
pure ivory, rich jewels, and common beads on one long 
string. And withal he is great. 

His obscurity is always fathomable and fruitful. The 
darkest obscurity is the vacuum which Nature abhors. 
Obscure is therefore a word of criminal significance in 
literature and in all the arts. The Obscure is not, as 
some think, the deadly enemy of the Obvious. They are 
often stealthy allies. 








Things Seen. 


Equals. 


Tue feud between Mitchell and the Vicar began that day 
when he stumped out of church asa protest against the 
prayer for fine weather. ‘‘I don’t question the orders of 
my Superior Officer,” the old soldier said later, ‘‘He 
sends His sun or His rain, and it’s for the best; anyway, 
I have to make the best of it, and the best of it I’ll make 
till I get my marching orders.” The philosophy of prayer, 
as expounded by Mr. George Meredith—“ when a man 
rises from his knees a better man, his prayer is answered ” 
—was explained to Mitchell (not by the Vicar), but he 
would have none of it. ‘‘ You ask for fine weather because 
fine weather will put more money into your pockets. 
Who knows but while you’re praying for sun other folk 
want rain?” So the old soldier ceased to be a member of 
the church militant, and was added to the Vicar’s ill-borne 
crosses. 

I do not suggest that the Vicar had any unworthy 
intention in building the new schoolroom so close to old 
Mitchell’s cottage that the walls would hide the sun from 
his roses. 

One Sunday afternoon when I passed the cottage Mitchell 
was not sitting in his porch—and the rose-trees were gone. 
The flower-bed undor the new school-room wall showed 
nothing but five gaping holes, and five disconsolate shrubs, 
each about the height of a walking-stick, lying. alongside. 
I withdrew, and concealing myself behind a stack of hop- 
poles on a neighbouring hillock, watched Mitchell digging 
five holes on a plot of grass on the other side of his 
cottage, in the full light of the afternoon spring sun. 
This plot of grass, to which he had given years of 
devotion, was as green and velvety as the turf in a college 
garden. What it meant to him to stab and scatter it no 
one knows. It must have been like trampling on young 
birds. I watched him take the rose-trees, and after 
carefully cutting away the suckers, plant them one by 
one in their new home, scattering the loose earth 
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tenderly on their roots, and pressing it down inch by inch 
with his knuckles. When all was finished he gently re- 
oe so much of the grass as was not dam Then 

e looked from the sun to the rose-trees and—nodded. 
Then from the rose-trees to the sun and—bared his head. 
His face was raised, his clear eyes looked straight out from 
beneath thé wrinkled brow. There was nothing defiant 
in his manner. It was the look of an equal to an equal. He 
asked no favour. He had done his best for his rose-trees. 
If _ sun shone, that was well. If not, that was always 
well. 


Ambition. 


I suppose everybody has some ambition, or ideal, hidden (it 
is better so) from the casual eye. But this little elderly 
man, who —_ his week-days at a shop in a dingy, noisy 
street, and his Sundays at the chapel over the way—had 
he an ambition? I would have said none, except perhaps 
the desire for goodness according to his light. But one 
day his ambition was revealed to me. 

He was a ~— in a small way—handbills, tradesmen’s 
circulars, and chapel ephemera. In the tiny front shop 
his daughter struggled with the clerical work; in the 
room behind he and two youths set up the type, and 
worked a cropper machine. Often we ed a little—of 
many things, but mainly of the chapel over the way, and 
its social institute, of which he was a committeeman. 
Sometimes our talk took a wider sweep, touching even 
the fringe of world affairs like the Great Steel Trust, and 
the present dispute between Masters and Printers. The 
little printer shook his head. “It’s greed,” he said. 
“Sometimes,” and he looked doubtfully at the two 
youths who were setting up type, “sometimes I think 
Pll go back to as I began when I set up all the 
type myself, without assistance. A man should not want 
more in life than to serve God, love the brotherhood, and 
earn his own living.” ‘‘ You mean that you, with the 
help of your son and daughter, could control this— 
establishment,” I said. ‘But perhaps you would like 
your son to have more of a chance in life. I’m told that a 
good—say, advertisement canvasser makes money.” For 
the first time the little Printer’s face was touched with 
something like enthusiasm. ‘‘Thank you, my son will 
have a better occupation,” he said with dignity. ‘‘ He is 
eighteen, and—” in that moment I touched the cords of 
my friend’s ambition; as he spoke the shop, his desire to 

ut a check on his growing business, his own personal 
ife faded away, and his real ambition rose like a fountain— 
“‘my son is preparing for the ministry,” he said. 

And I saw in a flash the star in the east that shone 
for ever before his honest life. There was only one career 
for a man that profited him. He himself had missed it, 
but it was to be won by his boy. 


The Saintly Hannah. 
A Modern Woman’s View. 


A Book about Hannah More should easily be replete with 
good things. A book about her could be, indeed, a positive 
storehouse of all sorts and kinds of admirable scenes, 
anecdotes, and reminiscences —a book where one could, 
exactly as one pleased, get laughter or tears, the pathetic 
or the grotesque, the beautiful and moving, or the ridi- 
culous and incredible. There is charm in the mere names 
Hannah More calls up, in the society which she frequented, 
in the very modes and fashions at that time adopted. 
Garrick, Johnson, Wilberforce, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Pepys, Walpole, Mrs. Delany, were all her friends. 
Among her stupendous record of acquaintances even the 
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fascinating Lord Monboddo had a place. While Hannah 
herself, sensible, sometimes fulsome, always priggish, 
without taste, without spirituality—-Hannah with her 
tracts, and her quite extraordinary poetry—what a fund 
of quaintly interesting things !—time has made her for us. 

That Hannah More was figuratively an undiscovered 

Idfield has long been obvious; and that no one came 
ances to dig deep, and with immense patience and 
ardour, into the magnificent resources of the Hannah 
More circle, was a neglect of opportunity genuinely to be 
regretted. Then suddenly comes Miss Harland’s volume,* 
careful but insufficient, age poe but commonplace, in- 
terspersed with a quantity of excellent quotations, and yet 
in itself somehow not good enough for the subject— 
not good enough to be, upon Hannah More and her 
acquaintances, all that could be expected. 

The anecdotes given are invariably admirable. But 
the moment Miss Harland is left to her own resources, 
and to personal dealings with the “‘ delectable” Hannah, 
a certain dulness creeps into the subject. The tracts of 
Miss More’s later years give the impression of overpower- 
ing her biographer. To write otherwise than admiringly 
of a lady publishing three tracts a year, and reclaiming 
godless paupers to a state of virtuous sanctity, was 
evidently to her out of the question. Therefore, having 
also to deal with the earlier Hannah, undisguisedly 
sprightly, self-conscious, and complacent, Miss Harland 
loses the courage of opinion, and throughout hedges 
behind a vagueness of manner that not only leaves her 
own impressions timidly indefinite, but pales and obscures 
the outline of the, in reality, by no means ambiguous 
Hannah. 

Cheddar and the tracts are the undoing of Miss Har- 
land. Under the glamour of them she cannot but write 
wigs of Miss More’s piety. Now Miss More’s piety is 
as follows, and the clarity of its expression is at least 
unimpeachable. First, however, it must be explained 
that at Cheddar, a parish in which she and her sisters set 
themselves, at the inspiring call of Wilberforce, to instil 
morality among the poverty-stricken and wicked, every 
virtuous maiden received from Miss More on her wedding 
day a Bible, five shillings, and a pair of white stockings. 
It is in reference to this that she wrote: ‘“‘ This summer 
I have had the satisfaction of seeing the first dawn of hope 
on a subject of great difficulty and delicacy. My young 
women who were candidates for the bridal presents which 
I bestow upon the virtuous gravely refused to associate with 
one who had been guilty of immoral conduct.”” Poor Hannah, 
it is true she belonged to an age more anxious for the 
prospect of salvation than for the love that understands; 
but this extract is not a trivial phrase to pass over and 
ignore. This extract is the very heart of the woman, the 
essence of what she had to give in her long labours for 
ennobling and redeeming the unenlightened of her period. 
This one short comment summanses her in brief—the 
compass, the style, the whole quality and fibre of her. 
The unctuous exultation of the Pharisee was the practical 
goal Miss More’s religion offered. Its reward gleamed 
a bland and text-expounding superiority—a refusal to mix 
with sinners, while its foundations were rooted in a 
bargaining for heaven, commercial in its absolute sense of 
ultimate personal profit. 

Having complained, however, it must be admitted that 
there are charming fragments scattered about Miss Har- 
land’s biography. All the Johnson reminiscences have 
savour, while every line of the Garrick friendship quickens 
one’s pulse with tenderness. There is a little story of the 
Garricks, too lovable in its kindness not to quote as 
Hannah More gives it, though she did her best, poor lady, 
to spoil it by a characteristic outburst at the end: 


Mrs. Garrick came to see me this morning, and wished 
me to go to the Adelphi (the Garricks’ hum» in town), 


* Hannah More. By Marion Harlan’. (Putnams.) / 
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which I declined, being so ill. She would have gone 
herself to fetch me a physician, which I refused. But at 
six this evening, when Garrick came to the Turk’s Head to 
dine, there accompanied him in the coach a minced chicken 
in a stew pan—/ot—a canister of her fine tea. and a pot 
of cream. Were there ever such people? Tell it not in 
Epic nor in Lyric that the great Roscius rode with a stew 
pan of minced meat with him in the coach for my dinner. 


Of Garrick, indeed, one could scarcely get more charm- 
ing glimpses than in this life of Hannah More, when, 
towards the end of his career, he played two execrable 
plays of her production, and, in conjunction with his wife, 
made their author an amie intime of the household. 

But Garrick died, and the prig in the woman became 
paramount. In the second period of her life it is the 
reformer, the preacher, that wins her way to corresponding 
with unctuous Church dignitaries, and it is as a reformer 
that Hannah More would doubtless wish to be remem- 
bered among the great. But it is just in that capacity 
that Hannah More leaves one unmoved to one’s wicked- 
ness. Wilberforce, the fiery and soul-impassioned, was 
her friend; and yet no glow comes to us through all the 
works of Miss More, no profundity, no force. We are not 
even made afraid, and saved through the grim entrance of 
terror, since of love she has nothing to persuade us by. It 
is sad, but true, that Miss More’s spiritual tastes, for all 
her abounding common sense, were as bad as her literary 
ones; and how bad these were can be imagined by the 
selection of the following passage in Akenside’s Pleasures 
of the Imagination, upon which to make the statement 
(it is put into the mouth of Celeb) that “I know 
nothing more splendid in the whole mass of our poetry 
[than this | exquisite and truly classical passage ”’ : 

Mind,—mind alone; bear witness, earth and heaven, 
The living fountains in itself contains 

Of Beauteous and Sublime; here hand in hand . 
Sit paramount the graces ; here enthroned 

Celestial Venus, with divinest airs, 

Invites the soul to never-failing joy. 


Towards the end Miss More’s life does yield one or two 
moving incidents. The grace and dignity of old age were 
given to her, and tragic partings with the faithful sisters 
Death claimed before her. The death of her sister Sally, 
indeed, has a beauty quite unsurpassable. Here at least is 
spirituality as a living force lovely beyond words, when in 
a lull of agony so intense, the endurance of those about 
her was strained to snapping point even to see it, the dying 
woman, asked by Hannah whether she had comfort in her 
mind—sanctimonious comfort it is needless to add— 
answered smilingly: “I have no wncomfort at all”— 
sweeping the tortures of the poor body out of consideration 
even, sO overpowering were the sweetness and power 
poured, by the visions of the soul, into all her being. 

But it is essentially in the middle, and not in the later 

eriod of her life, that the fascinating qualities of Hannah 

ore’s biography lie, and Miss Harland has excellent 
anecdotes of the momentous London visits as well as one 
child’s story — very familiar, but too good not to be 
repeated again. It relates Miss More’s first:introduction to 
Thomas Macaulay, then a child of four. ‘ Calling upon 
Mrs. Macaulay, she was received by a quaint four-year-old 
boy, who regretted that his aston was not at home. 
‘But if you will be so good as to come in and sit down, I 
will give you a glass of fine old spirits.’ When his 
mother asked him afterwards why he had made such an 
offer to a lady, he answered that Robinson Crusoe always 
— spirits, and he supposed it was the right thing 
to do.’ 

As regards the Johnson snubbing, in itself too familiar 
to need repetition here, it constitutes surely the supreme 
circumstance over which Miss More deserves sympathy, 
though curiously enough it appears the one occasion upon 
which she has been denied it. 

Briefly, she poured the precious ointment of adulation 
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upon her uncouth admirer so generously, that, seized with 
mental indigestion, he made her one of the rudest of his 
known speeches—a speech instantly made famous as 
worthy the great man at his best. But, after all, rudeness 
is a tolerably simple and easy affair. To have been rude 
to Miss Hannah at this sprightly period, moreover, 
would not, one would imagine, entail stupendous genius. 
Besides, Johnson, having encouraged the ‘‘little fool” 
up to the point he did, ought to have behaved like a 
gentleman, and suffered the consequences of his in- 
discretion. Added to which, this repudiator of fulsome 
compliments was by no means guiltless of the same excess 
when dispensing praise to a young or charming woman ; 
while, in the beginning of their acquaintance, so genuinely 
was enthusiasm kindled by this lively and taking lady, 
that he was not unwilling, we hear, to monopolise her 
conversation for the whole of a social evening. This is 
what Sally, the sister of Hannah, whose death comes to 
one beautiful as the scent of violets, wrote of an evening 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, when Hannah and Johnson 
sat side by side: 

She was placed next to him, and they had the entire 
conversation to themselves. They were both in remark- 
ably high spirits. It was certainly her lucky night. I 
never heard her say so many good things. Th» old genius 
was certaialy jocular, and the young one very pleasant. 
You would have imagined we had been at some comedy, 
had you heard our peals of laughter. They, indeed, tried 
which could pepper the highest, and it is not clear to me 
that the lexicographer wa: really the highest seasoner. 


It is sad that the close of so fair a beginning should be 
Boswell’s also famous remark that ‘‘ he would not make 
the tiger a cat to please anybody,” flung in reply to Miss 
More’s not unnatural request (in the face of her subsequent 
experiences with Johnson) that he would “ soften some of 
his departed friend’s asperities.”’ 

Miss Harland’s book is well worth reading ; but a life 
of Hannah More still remains to be written—a life fuller, 
more enriched by diverse things, more “ bulging,” to 

uote her own admirable expression, with reminiscences, 
that year by year, as we recede from the mood as well as 
the modes of that period, become more precious and more 
“ instealing.” 








The Flood. 


THe Catalogue of English Books (Sampson Low), for 1900, 
is the same neat, exhaustive, and accurate work of 
reference that it has been these many years. But as a 
human document it makes for depression. You are first 
amazed by the multitude of one year’s books, and then 
you are amazed by their fewness, and the result is a 
headache. Of the making of books-that-are-not-books 
there is, indeed, no end. Are you aware, Sir or Madam, 
that there were published last year a half-guinea book on 
Glue and Glue Testing; a five-guinea work on Researches 
into Leadless Glazes ; a three-guinea treatise on Zoadstools, 
Mushrooms, and Fungi, Edible and Poison: How to Select 
and Cook the Edible, to Distinguish and Avoid the Poisonous ; 
and a shilling Zemperance Entertainer ; and have you any 
guess of the number of such volumes that swell the 
“literary output” of a year? Have you taken into your 
reckoning books like these : 
Story of Some Famous Bonfires ; or, Our Bible and Our 
Liberties and What They Cost. 
Assurance: Thoughts on 2 Tim iv. 6, 7, 8. 
Honey Gathered and Stored: Helps towards Hoarding the 
Word of God. ’ 
Face to Face: Glimpses into the Inner Life of Moses. 
Or these : 
The Bridge Manual. 
The Lop Rabbit. 
How to Write for the Magazines. 
Everybody's Stamp Altum. 
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“Or these : 
Sunny Southsea. 
Where Shall We Go? 
Road Coach Guide. 
“Or these: 


Etiquette for Gentlemen. 

Etiquette for Ladies. 

Hints on Etiquette for Volunteer Officers. 
Complete Etiquette. 


‘These are but types of the thousands of titles that balk 
your search for pure literature. A hundred suggestions 
and irrelevancies detain the eye. If one chose to play 
with surface incongruities one would say something about 
the relations of prices to titles. As a rule, the more 
ambitious the theme the smaller the price. A book 
entitled What is Man? The Purposes of God Traced through 
the Course of Time, is published at half-a-crown, whereas 
_just twice the sum is asked for What One Can Do with a 
Chafing Dish. It seems scarcely reasonable to pay eight- 
and-sixpence for a Guide to Scotland, when for two shillings 
you can buy a Guide to Eternity. The prices set on advice, 
too, are strangely different. Thus How and Where to Fish in 
Ireland costs you three-and-sixpence, while only a shilling 
is demanded for How to Regain Health and Live 100 Years, 
By One Who has Done tt. 

What author wrote the largest number of books last 
year? We think the palm must be awarded to Mrs. L. T. 
Meade, from whose pen came seventeen story-books and 
novels. She is also represented by four new editions of 
her earlier works. Mr. Richard Marsh has explained that 
his apparent extraordinary fecundity is due to the enter- 
prise of the publishers of his earliest novels, who are now 
issuing them as if they were new. Hence a considerable 
-deduction is to be made from the thirteen entries under 
his name. In reality he has probably been no more 
prolific than Mr. William Le Queux, who issued five new 
novels last year. Mr. Guy Boothby seems also to have 
talked five stories into his famous phonograph. 

Books dealing with the war are found under so many 
headings that it is not easy to take a census of them. 


Those with the word ‘ Boer ”’ in their titles alone number ° 


twenty-six, while “Transvaal” enters into the titles of 
nineteen works. A good idea of the congestion of war 
books is obtained by the following consecutive entries : 


Ladysmith, Relief of, Atkins (John Black) 6s....Apr. 00 


Ladysmith Siege, Macdonald (Donald) 6s. ...... Nov. 00 
Ladysmith Siege, McHugh (R. J.) 3s. 6d. ...... May 00 
Ladysmith Siege, Nevinson (H. W.) 6s. ......... May 00 
Ladysmith Siege, Pearse (H. H. 8.) 6s. ......... May 00 
Ladysmith, Siege of, Photogs., 1s. net............ Apr. 00 


Ladysmith Siege, Story, Hallowes (F. 8.), 3s. 6d. May 00 


The importance of the series in modern publishing may 
be gauged by the circumstance that more than twelve 
columns are devoted to their enumeration and the books 
added to them. The more important literary series now 
in course of publication are these: 


Bohn’s Classical Library (Bell). 

British Anthologies (Frowde). 

Chiswick Shakespeare (Bell). 

Eversley series (Macmillan). 

Flowers of Parnassus (Lane). 

Highways and Byways series (Macmillan). 
Library of English Classics (Macmillan). 
Lovers’ Library (Lane). 

The Little Library (Methuen). 

Little Biographies (Methuen). 

Medizeval Towns (Dent). 

Mod-rn English Writers (Blackwood). 
Modern Plays (Duckworth). 

New Century Library (Nelson). 

Periods of European Literature (Blackwood). 
Popular Studies in Mythology (Nutt). 
Scott Library (Scott). 

Temple Classics (Dent). 

Temple Dramatists (Dent). 
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Many good series of a less literary kind might be 
named, as: . 
The Cathedral series (Bell). 
Fur, Feathers, and Fin series (Longmans). 
Great Educators (Heinemann). 
Haddon Hall Library (Dent). 
Heroes of the Nations (Putnam). 
Temple Cyclopzedic Primers (Dent). 


On the minor curiosities of the list we have not space to 
dwell; but we confess to being rather awed and pleased 
by the following entry : 


Rathbone (H. S.)—Dunvegan Castle: Poem. 4to. 31s. 6d. 








Correspondence. 


Theocritus. 


Srr,— While thanking you for your kind review of my 
Theocritus in your last number I feel urged to make one 
little criticism on your article. 

I do not believe that all the pastoral poems of Theo- 
critus are delicate masquerades. Some undoubtedly are— 
é.g., the seventh, which is perhaps the finest of all the 
idylls— but in the fourth, fifth, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
twenty-first, and twenty-seventh we have true pictures of 
humble life. To doubt that these are mere rustice is 
really quite impossible. We must rot be misled into 
thinking that because of their delicacy and charm they 
cannot apply to peasants. We must not judge of ancient 
Sicily by what we know of modern Suffolk. 

In the first idyll, too, we have a most genuine country 
scene, with real shepherds and hinds and goatherds. No 
doubt, the gods are present, but in those days they ‘“‘ walked 
with men.” Even the graceful sixth idyll seems to me a 
truthful scene rather than a travesty. Still, of course, we 
must not be blind to the fact that Theocritus had all the 
morbidezza of dwellers in towns and courts in his keen love 
of the woods and hills and sea waves of his island. We 
all know how the ruris amator of the intenser sort is apt 
to live in Piccadilly and the real urbis amator in the shires. 

All the same, Theocritus knew minutely and loved 
intensely each country sight and sound. His was no 
second-hand knowledge, but a poetical, passionate, and 
practical acquaintance. It may be true enough that he 
and his young poet and doctor friends used in summer- 
time to go a pic-nicking in the beautiful island of Cos 
dressed up as goatherds and shepherds, but it is also quite 
likely that they took au serieux their métier for the time 
being, and actually herded the flocks of the island land- 
holders, spending the intervals between work and sleep in 
making love and making songs.—I am, c., 

J. H. Hatrarp. 


‘Peter Parley’s Annual.” 


Srr,—It is curious how, for the most part, the obituary 
notices written upon that true philanthropist, Sir George 
Samuel Measom, omit reference to his connexion with the 
above once famous publication. It seems to have been 
forgotten that the worthy knight and acquaintance of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and many other celebrities in litera- 
ture, was not only the unfailing friend of afflicted 
humanity as well as of the dumb creation, but also a bene- 
factor to all English-speaking boys. For years he edited 
Peter Parley, and took great delight in his duties. I am 
afraid the juvenile palate relishes nowadays less whole- 
some fare than that supplied through the pages of the 


treasured old Annual.—I am, Xc., 
Ceci, CLARKE. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 76 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best original 
character sketch, not exceeding 250 words in length. We award 
the prize to Mr, Ernest Davies, 3, Phené-street, Chelsea, S.W., for 
the following : 


THE PRosPEROUS BANK CLERK. 


He is forty. A bachelor, though appreciative of women, to whom 
he behaves with a loaded courtesy. For his own satisfaction he 
dresses carefully, and wears a gold pin set in an ample tie, with a 
seal-ring on his little finger. His habits are methodical. At 
9 o'clock he reaches the bank; at 12 he goes to his customary 
restaurant, where a liberal helping from the joint awaits him ; 
business over, he strolls Westwards, smoking a cigar, and will drop 
into the Criterion bar on his way home. 

Having endured poverty in early days he is now inclined to 
treat himself handsomely. He is generous to others, too, in small 
matters, and has a kind heart which will soften at any chance tale 
of misery. His life is a lonely one, but he finds happiness in 
possessing a sufficient income to supply his wants. His pleasures 
are simple: a dinner at a restaurant, and frequent visits to the 
play, with the popular novels and magazines, form his principle 
recreations, Pictures do not interest him, and for travel he has 
no desire. 

He is thoroughly contented, for he is without cares, and his 
aspirations are not strong enough to incommode him. Marriage, he 
thinks, has its drawbacks. But should he meet a widow with a 
comfortable fortune, it is not unlikely that he would offer her his 
affections, [E, D., London. | 


We should have awarded the prize to “The Man in Khaki” had it 
not considerably exceeded the limit of 250 words. 


Other replies are qs follows : 


THE MAN IN KG@AKI, 


As an assistant in the stores he had no ambitions beyond getting 
a sufficient increase in his salary to enable him to marry a pretty 
and commonplace little girl who dispensed tea and smiles at an 
adjoining cheap-class café. His dreams ran to the luxury of a 
suburban villa, furnished on the hire purchase system ; but a not 
unlooked-for national upheaval, brought about by the action of a 
certain Statesman and a certain stubborn, old parochial autocrat, 
amongst other things, caught up our unaspiring friend and trans: 
posed him from the tame glory of a frock coat and a tape measure 
to the drab destioy of khaki. 

The mental transition was jast ascomplete. All his former plans 
of work evaporated, leaving him with only the consciousness that 
he had committed something heroic, and that his future must, here- 
after, take care of itself. He was too utt-rly unimaginative and 
healthy to consider the prospects of annihilation rid a Boer bullet. 
The campaign he was about to embark on struck him as something 
between a Bank Holiday at the Palace and his annual summer 
pilgrimage to Margate. The days that intervened between his 
enlistment and embarkation were the cause of much joy. He went 
round to the stores clothed in all the nobility of war, commanding 
and absorbing the worship of the people he once lived with in some 
remote and unrememberable post. He lordly patronised the tea 
girl, and promised to come home with a V.C. and marry her. And 
then up and down the Strand, booted and spurred, and mailed, even 
to the cartridge casket, worn ostentatiously outside his great coat. 
It was an expansion of soul for the little draper, and he might have 
ultimately developed something akin to individuality, but when he 
got to the front the Boers, knowing nothing of the psychological 
aspects of the case, shot him ina first engagement—and that was all. 

{ L. V., London. | 
THE VICAR. 


To the casual observer he was little more than a superior 
specimen of the country vicar. But to his intimates he was the one 
man in the whole world. You would never have put him down for 
a saint, but, insensibly, as you conversed with him, the impression 
took birth and grew that here was a man of larger soul and 


sympathies than the general—one who, desiring first and above all_ 


what is right and just, could yet in a lesser degree appreciate 
and love the primrose paths of life. Nor could there be a 
more convincing proof of the lovableness of the man than 
this—that his presence was no less welcome to the sick and 
afflicted than to the strong, the hale and happy. But wonder- 
ful above all other winning attributes of his was the charm 
of his voice and laughter. Through the former, like a thread 
of gold ’mid coarser threads, ran a singularly tender tremor— 
a low musical shake, as it were, bubbling up from the well-springs 
of the heart—that made immediate capture of all who heard it, and 
his laugh was the most entrancing that nature ever vouchsafed to 
one of human kind. Like the voice, it was low—scarce to be heard 
more than a few yards away—but the melodious shake of the 
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uttered words was here reduplicated and emphasised to an extra- 
ordinary degree, so that you seemed to be listening to the deep 
“jug-jug” of the bird of Atys without its sadness. 

[A. A. B., West Bromwich. | 


THE NEWLY COMMISSIONED. 


The Newly Commissioned, however interesting to himself, is- 
rather a strain upon the nerves of his relations. He lives in hourly 
expectancy of being ordered to the front. Every morning he looks 
inordinately grave over his letters, especially if there be a blue 
official envelope among them; and if there be none he looks: 
positively worried. 

He is the busiest man in town, and yet, like Chaucer’s Man-of- 
Law, he seemeth busier than he is. He begins by calling in his 
sister to approve the fit of a collar, the knot of a sash, the curve of 
a belt. After dashing off a few cheques, he gets himeelf up to 
stroll casually into the War Office, perhaps stopping on the way to 
murder his tailor and to slay his boot-maker. 

He drops into the Junior Army and Navy for boxes of cigarettes, 
and spends much of the afternoon in consuming them. If he 
chances to be at home for tea, he does all the pretty acts with a 
~~ —ecazeas air, which suggests that it may be for the last 

me. 

He accepts many invitations to farewell dinners. and invites the 
young ladies out to tea (separately) afterwards. When the round 
is finished, he is not loth to begin again and continue until his 
orders arrive. 

Thereupon, swearing politely at the mountain of luggage which 
accompanies him, he says good-bve with a nonchalant smile, a lump 
in his throat, and the stern resolve to come back nothing less than 
General. [E. R., London. ] 


THE NORTHUMBRIAN PITMAN. 


Behold him! A stunted figure in drab and blue worsted, with 
bright eyes gleaming from a coal-sm countenance, tramping 
along blithely to the swing of his lamp, the hardest manual labour 
known powerless to crush his inborn light-heartedness. The 
individuality of the race is beyond question, each man being the 
product of a long line of hard-headed toilers, whose work has 
accustomed them to independence of thought and action. This 
accounts for Geordie’s rabid republicanism and his lively interest in 
politics. Rightly, he believes himself second to no man, and treats 
his superiors in rank with that calm naturalness born of a sense of 
perfect equality, which gives him unique anthropological charm. 

He is good-natured and honest, and a curious combination of 
simplicity and shrewdness. He is sober, too—except on special 
occasions, when his potations are long and deep, as befitting his 
iron constitution. 

In keenness of cbservation he is unequalled, a trained eye meaning 
to him a matter of life and death. Hence his naturalist propensities, 
which are of no mean order. 

The interests of his home life are varied, and his affection for his 
family only rivalled by his love of animals. He is as proud of bis 
“bairns” as of the pure-bred hens, greyhounds, and song-birds, 
which absorb his leisure moments, 

The excitements of gambling are not unknown to him, local foot- 
ball matches forming the chief object of his speculations. 

Music is a favourite recreation, and a band contest his ideal 


holiday. A truly many-sided man. 
[C. M, J., Hexham-on-Tyne. | 


Other replies received from : E. A. M, Shoreham ; H. H. Canter- 
bury; E.R., London; J.C, Glasgow; M. J. B., ——; M. W. J., 
Manchester ; Miss C., Redhill; M. H. R., Guernsey ; Miss G., Lon- 
don; A. S. H., Dalkeith ; R. R, W., Sudbury; G. H., Didsbury : 
F. L. W., Bradford; M. J. R., Livry, France: H. J.. Hadley ; 
H. W. D., London; A. F,, Exmouth; M. M., Richmond; A. G., 
Cheltenham ; K. C., Wolverhampton ; E. B. B,, Inverness ; A. E. W., 
Greenock ; Mrs. S., Mentone; Miss L., Harpenden; R. W. 8, Lon- 
don; T. C., Buxted; A. S, Edinburgh; B. A. S., Bloomsbury ; 
F. 8. H., Bath ; F. B. D., Torquay ; C. C.. London ; Z. McU., Whitby : 
H. E. M., Glasgow ; A. G., Sutton ; Miss P., Norwich; A. L. C, 
— ; J. F, Hull; T. B., Chelteaham ; A. L. C., London; F. V., 

ondon. 


Competition No. 77 (New Series). 


THIS week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best onomato- 
poeic verses describing the advance of a band of music down a 
narrow street. Limit, twenty-four lines, 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43. 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”. must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, March 13, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot 
enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt 
at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be 
written on one side of the paper only. 
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OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 
LITERATURE.—Monthly List of newly- 
chased “econd-heand Books.—No. 606, jast 
issued, for MARCH, consists of a Collection 
of BOOKS in ENGLISH LITERATURE.— 
Post free from H. SOTHERAN & Co., Book- 
sellers. 140, Strand, W.C.; and 37, Picca- 
dilly, W. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 


CATALOGUES on application. 
Dutau & Co., 37, Soho Square. 


WILFRID M M. VOYNIOCH. 


THIRD LIST OF BOOKS. 

Royal 8vo, pp. 279-438, and Plates XVII. to XX XVIII. 
Principat Contents: MUSIC, EARLY PRINTED 

BOOKS, BINDINGS, BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, 

CANA, &c.—Price 2s. 6d. post free. 

sy ate — I. out of print. CATALOGUE 
No. II., wu be had, vast Sree, on applica- 
tion at ote ‘s0itOs SQUARE, W ° 


ATALOGUE, No. 16, of Interesting Mis- 
cellaneous SECOND- HAND BOOKs, 


recently purcbased.—Post free from GEO, A. 
PoyNDER, Bookseller, Reading. 

















ERSIAN .LESSONS—A PERSIAN 


GENTLEMAN of very high Oriental and 
European culture offers to GIVE LESSONS 
in PERSIAN.—Apply +" 12, Colville Ter- 
race, Bayswater, London, W 

EsID EN TASSISTANTTUTOR WANTED; 

experienced ; proficient in Mathematics 

and easy Classics ; some knowledge of French 

and Book-keeping ; disciplinarian.— Address, 

stating salary. “ Box 919,” Willing’s Advertise- 
ment Offices, 125, Strand, W.C, 


T*RE. -WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples 
and references. Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss 
MESSER, 18, Mortimer Crescent. N.W. 


RAHAM’S TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 
23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall—aAll 
kinds of difficult MSS. receive careful atten- 
tion from EXPERIENCED workers. Specimen 
page and references sent if desired. Over 
five years’ experience. 














ITERARY RESEARUH.—Gentileman, ex- 

perienced in Literary Work, having access 

to British Museum, will arrange to assist in 

Rerearch, or seeing Work through Press. 

Translations from French, Italian, or Spanish, 
—D. C. DALLAS, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


yes by a LADY, APPOINTMENT 
as SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS to 

Literary Man, Politician, cr in Business Hone, 

—Apply E. W., 26. Highfield Road, Derby. 











OOKS OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED.— 

State wants. CATALOGUES free. Books 

Kought. We offer Burton's “Arabian Nights,” 
illustrated, 12 vols., £6 6s. (pub, £12 12s.).— 
HOLLAND’ ‘8 Great Book Shop, Birmingham. 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for 
FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, 1862, 
1868, 1879; FitzGerald'’s Agamemnon, 1865 or 
1876 ; Euphranor, 1851 ; Polonius, 1852; 
Mighty Magician, 1853 : Six Dramas of 
Calderon, 1853. Please report anything by 
FitzGerald.— Baker's Great Book Shop, Bir- 
mingham. 


) ye SALE, in perfect condition, a copy vy of 
the “Standard’s” Edition of the LIBRARY 
of FAMOUS LITERATURE (20 vols., cloth, 
1900), together with Bookcase and Literary 
Pictures. Also Ogilvie’s IMPERIAL DIC- 
TIONARY (8 vols., Splackie, 1897), in perfect 
condition. Offers to B. W., cio Sherren & Son, 
Booksellers, Weymouth. 





TAMPS.—King Edward VII.’s Posteals us 
Prince, Queen Alexandra as Princess, on 
Newfoundland ; 30 different Portraits of 
Queen Victoria on various Colonials; 32 
genuine varieties, 1s, 1d.—SmiTH, Upper Park 
Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


RIVATE LIBRARY for SALF.—General 
Literature and First Editions, nearly all 
new (must be cleared; no fancy prices). 
Catalogue in three parts. Part I. now ready, 
9 free on application.—W. G. SPENCER, 
7, Abingdon Road, Leicester. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBEGK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
° / on the minimum monthly balances, ° 
O when not drawn below £100. re) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


to / on Deposits, repayable on 1 a 
2 O demand. 2 O° 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Snares P 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, ‘wish tall pesthonlars, post 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


‘elephone, No. 5, Holborn. 
mar Address, “ * Binkeeck. Lonpox.” 





aITUDIO, i 4 large and lofty, over 30 feet. 











| i wast of EDINBURGH. 





CHAIR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Curators of Patronage of the University 
of Edinburgh will, on a date to be afterwards 
fixed, proceed to the ELECTION of a PRO- 
FESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, in 
room of Professor Tait, whose resignation of 
the Chair has been accepted as from 29th 
April next. 

Each Candidate for the Chair is requested 
to lodge with the undersigned not later than 
Saturday, lst June next, eight copies of his 
application and eight copies of any testi- 
monials which he may desire to submit. One 
copy of the application should be signed. 

R. HERBERT JOHNSTON, W.S., 
4, Albyn Place, Edinburgh, Secretary. 
12th March, 1901. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 








square, with three small rooms, self-con- | AE SE 
tained, all on ground floor. Private entrance, | 
with fore-court, splendid north Jigot. Quiet) 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
situation, near Edwardes Square, Kensington. | 


Suitable for a School of Art or a Sculptor. | Many Thousand Surplus Cepies of Books always ON SARE 
Possession in three or four weeks.—Write for (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


particulars to “STUDIO,” care of Willing’s, 
162, Piccadilly, W. »| BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


’ BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
/241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
References : The Principal of Bedford Col- Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
lege, I London ; the Master of Peterhouse, &c. And at 10-12, Bartun Arcade, Manouzerzn. 





: je DOWNS SCHOOL 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head Mistress—Miss Lucy Rospinson, M.A, 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, 
Southwold). 











A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


LONDON IN THE TiME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
rem. Jate American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 
~ SOUneEnaeeTe and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. F WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW 
BRISTOL, BA’ H, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE,. 
BRIGHTON, RASTBOURNEL HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
LLANFAIRFECHAN ‘ANGLESEY and CARNARVON, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG, 
BARMOUTH DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & ee 
LLAN DRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WAL 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 
the wor! ninloonsa 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for ely a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ” Time 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ fanenny seer Daily Post. 


THIRD EVITION, REVIS&D, 5s,—60 Iilustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: VAKLINGTON & CO. 
London: Srmpxin, Marswatt, Hamitton, Kent, & Co, Ltd., The Railway Buostalls, and all bookseliers, 
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The Academy. 


16 March, 19or. 











MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A ROMAN MYSTERY.” 


CASTING OF NETS. 


The Story of a “Mixed Marriage” 
and a Passion for Proselytizing. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Cloth, 6s. 


HIGHLANDS OF 
ASIATIC TURKEY. 


By EARL PERCY, MP. 


With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
MRS. FENTON 


IN INDIA and the COLONIES, 1826-1830. 


1 vol., 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


MEMORIES OF 
THE MONTHS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
FIRST SERIES.—A New Edition, with additional 
Plates, is published this day, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES.—Now ready, with Photogravure 
Tilustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* The Two Velumes are now uniform, 











London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 


MR. JOUN LANE has great pleasure 
in announcing the publication of “ THE 
COLUMN” (Crown 8vo, 68.), by 
Mr. CHARLES MARRIOTT, a new 
writer, on Wednesday, March 20. 


The Publisher confidently predicts that this 
Novel will rank as one of the most 
remarkable productions in Fiction of 
recent years. 


Joun Lanz, Publisher, 
Vigo Street, London, W. 


MADAME MARIE, SINGER. By 
ESTER DALE. LONDON: The Leapenwnate 
Press, Ltd., 50, Leaden'all Street, E.C. 

(Three-and-Sixpence. 

MISS SPINNEY. By the Rev. 

SYDNEY MOSTYN, Author of “My First 

Curacy.”” LONDON: The Leapennaty Press, 

Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C. [ Half-a-Crown, 


THE FITZDOODLE MEMOIRS. B 
Lord ADOLPHUS FITZDOODLE. LONDON: 
The LeapEeNHALL Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C, (One Shilling, 


BALLADS OF GHOSTLY SHIRES. 


By GEORGE BARTRAM. 


Contents: Under Glamour—The Warlock’s Wooing 
—The White Witch of Maverick—At the Cross-roads 
—The Deadly Sin of the Mavere's—Marian Blood- 
worth—The Muggletonian—The Widow—The Fairy 
Harper—The Poor Scholar. . 





2s 6d, net. 
Gresnine & Co., 20, Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, 
pric? 10s, 6d. net. 


THE PEDIGREE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FAMILY. 
Being a Record of the Ancestors and Descend- 
ants of William Shakespeare. By CHAR- 
LOrTé C. STOPES. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 5s, 


ALFRED the GREAT: A Sketch 


and Seven Studies. By WARWICK UH. 
DRAPER, M.A., late Scholar of University 
College, Oxford. With mauy l!lustrations and a 
Map, und a Preface by the BISHOP of HERE- 
FORD. 


SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 


RAMBLES ROUND the EDGE 
HILLS: or, In the Vule of the Red Horse. 
With a Full ant Graphic Account of the Battle of 
Edge Aill. By Rev. GEORGE MILLER, M.A., 
Vicar of Radway. 

“ Mr. Miller is master of his subject, and his account 
of the Battle of Edge Hill is as thorough as it is con- 
cise.”’—Academy. 

“ A thoughtful and informing work of the kind of 
which we have too few at the present day.” 

Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


BLACK COUNTRY SKETCHES. 


A Series of Character Stories Tllnstrating the Life 
of the District. By AMY LYONS. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 68, 


LADY WILMERDING of MAISON 


ROUGE: a Tale of the Riviera. By J. DUNCAN 
CRAIG, M.A., D.D., Séci Dou Felidrice. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


RUDOLPH SCHROLLE. A 


Tragedy in Blank Verse. By E. G. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


THE ROMANCE of the BOER 
WAR: Humours and Chivalry of the Campaian. 
By MacCARTHY O’MOORE, Author of “Tips 
for Travellers; or, Wrinkles for the Road and 
Rail.” 


NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


PEGGY, a SCHOOLGI/AL; or, 


The Sleeper Awakened. By FRANCES STRAT- 
TON, Author of *‘ Nan the Circus Girl,” ‘‘ The 
Rival Bands,”’ &c. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully bound, price 2s. 


MARRIAGE : its Institution and 


Purpose. By J.8. 


“‘ The work is written in a very dignified style, and 
must deeply impress the thoughtful Christian — 
C. 


In large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth and fully 
Illustrated, price 15s, net. 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD and its 


ASSOCIATI°NS. By Mrs. CAROLINE WHITE, 
With numerous I)lustrations of Eminent Persons, 
Historic Houses, and Picturesque Localities. 


“Hampstead is extraordinarily rich in literary 
associations, which Mrs, White chronicles with a 
charm of style born of true enthusiasm.’’—Outlook, 

** A book which is as interesting as any novel, and 
one which will live pos-ibly as long as Hampstead 
itself, whose memories it records sv sympathetically.” 

ke a Speaker. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62. Paternoster Row, 

London, E.C. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 


EAST LONDON. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ London,” *‘ Westminster,” and “South 
London.” 


With an Etched Frontispiece by F. 8S. Watxer, and 
55 Illustrations by Pain May, L. Raven Arc, and 
Josern Pennett. Demy S8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


A HISTORY of the 
FOUR GEORGES and of 
WILLIAM the FOURTH. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY and JUSTIN 
HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
Vols, III. and IV. (completing the es demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. each. March 21. 








By 





R. L. STEVENSON: 
A Life Study in Criticism. 
By H. BELLYSE BAILDON, 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 


**An interesting and readable book...... A useful con- 
tribution to modern criticism.’’—Yorkshire Post. 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LONE STAR RUSH. 


By EDMUND MITCHELL. 
With 8 Illustrations by Norman H. Harpy. 


THE CHURCH of HUMANITY. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “‘ Joseph’s Coat.”” 


THE BLUE DIAMOND. 


By L. T. MEADE. 


“ A story of absorbing interest......It has a dramatic 
ending.” — Scotsman. 


THE LESSER EVIL. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 


QUALITY CORNER. 


By C. L. ANTROBUS, 
Author of “ Wildersmoor,” &c. 

“* The setting is excellent, the Lancashire rustics are 
delightful, and the whole story, in style, sentiment, and 
delicacy of touch, far above the average.” —Spectator. 

“*Tnterests from the beginning.’”’— Outlook. 

** From beginning t end ..... one realises with grati- 
tude that a novelist of no small power is giving us of 
her best. We can recommend this book with an un- 
usual certainty of pleasing our readers,”’— Literature. 


A PATH of THORNS. 


By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

** A romantic tale. fall of point and picturesqueness, 
well constructed and equally well told......Mr. Vizetell: 
has a real story to tell, and tells it with the facile ski 
of a good workman.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of “‘ The Fossicker.”’ 
With 8 Illustrations by J. 8S. Crompton, R.I. 
“His adventures were both daring and romantic, 
and they are told with a spirit and a dash that make 
them as exciting as anything in Rider Haggard.” 


lasgow Herald. 
THE INIMITABLE 
MRS. MASSINGHAM. 


By HERBERT COMPTON, 
“*One of the really good novels of the year.” 


Manchester Guardian. 
“Tt is a fascinating book.’’—Liverpool Post. 


A MISSING HERO. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “‘ The Wooing o’t.”’ 
THIRD EDITION. 


** A very delightful story.”—Glasaow Herald. 
“*Surprisingly readable.”— Manchester Guardian. 


ECCENTRICITIES of GENIUS: 


Memories of Famous Men and Women 
of the Platform and the 8tage. 
By Major J. B. PCND. 
With 91 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 
“An interesting and amusing book...... @ perfect 
mine of entertaining anecdote.” — To-day. 








mdon : Caatro& Wrnpvs. 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





